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Out of 


FRICA is free. German Europe is in sudden danger. 
The next assault on Hitler’s outworks was already 
looming before Tunisia fell; the furious bombing of 
Italian ports on the mainland, in Sicily and in Pantellaria 
was a warning. It may well have been the shadow of a new 
threat that hastened the decision of the German High 
Command to write off a hopeless struggle. Faced by over- 
whelming forces, outmatched in hard and bitter defensive 
fighting, outmanceuvred in what Mr Churchill has called 
a “model of the military art,” and unable to bring in 
supplies by sea or air, the last Axis army in Africa 
collapsed almost overnight. The delaying action that had 
lasted for six precious months, and gained some time for 
Germany to mobilise the remnants of its reserves for 
this year’s decisive battles, ended in total loss ; all that is 
left of a proud and experienced force is 150,000 helpless 
captives. British casualties, nearly 11,000 since mid-April, 
were small by contrast, and fewer than many had feared. 
. Three years after the Italians strutted into Egypt for a 
formal kill, less than one year after the Germans were in 
sight of the Nile, the Allied victory was complete. . 
This is the real turning of the tide, the transformation 
signalled by the triumph of Alamein and the Allied 
landings six months ago and made possible by the pro- 
digious resistance of the Russians. In Washington the 
Prime Minister and the President are scanning a vast 


Africa 


panorama of opportunity. This spring it is in Italy 
and the Balkans that fevered preparations against in- 
vasion are being made. What England faced in 1940 Axis- 
controlled Europe faces in 1943. The Mediterranean 
danger to Italy and the Balkans, to the islands and the 
mainland that front Hitler’s southern borders, is only 
the beginning of the story. In France, the Lowlands and 
Scandinavia, there is the same stirring. Allied armies now 
stand poised for the spring on every side, in this island. ° 
in Russia, on the Mediterranean shores, in the Levant and 
Asia Minor. Mr Churchill’s “ring of steel,” which was 
an article of faith three years ago, has become a fact. 
The superior economic strength of the free peoples, 
which was only a straw to clutch in 1940, is now reality, 
translated into men and guns. The problem of deploy- 
ment, of bringing the strength of industrial democracy 
to bear against the totalitarian aggressor in battle, is near 
solution. The issue may be long drawn-out. In the Far 
East there is a great war to be fought. But it is, 
perhaps, worth remembering that a bare two months 
before the German collapse in November, 1918, the War 
Cabinet was debating between 1919 and 1920 as the 
most propitious date for the final offensive. 

The knife-edge escapes have been many. There have 
been perilous times in the desert. The achievement is vast: 
the tenacity that keld Pr:tain and the Middle East against 
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ihe enemy horde ; the resilience that forged an instru- 
ment of victory out of the sand and grit of Libya ; the 
pride and courage and organisation that defied logistics 
to hold apart disastrous tides of battle in the West and 
East; the master-plan that fused the armies of three 
nations in the final advance on von Arnim ; the leader- 
ship, engineering and ingenuity that gave air, artillery and 
‘mechanical warfare its greatest triumph in Tunisia. 
Alamein to Cape Bon is an historic progress. El Agheila 
to Alamein was its foundation ; American troops, French 
troops and British troops, of the First Army as well as 
the Eighth, vied in the finale. For all the power of the 
machine it was a soldier’s victory. 


“The pattern for the ultimate defeat of the Axis,” as — 


the President called it, has been established: the unity of 
free nations in battle ; the unity in combat of all arms, 
hour by hour ; the murderous, decisive use of air bom- 
bardment, on a scale and with an efficacy unknown to 
Goering. The Allies have at last the chance to match 
their power with their deeds, to overcome space and 
distance and to marry the efforts of Britain and the 
United States with the brave and bloody labours of 
Russia. Upon the taking of this chance depends the 
duration of the tragic conflict that has already slain, 
maimed, starved, impoverished or desolated so many 
millions. Physically and psychologically, the enemy is 
stretched almost to the limit. Italy is naked to a hostile 
world. The effect of massive bombing on German output, 
morale and transport is now heavy. New bases have been 
won for bombers to assail Axis warmaking night and day 
from every point of the compass. The might of sea- 
power has once more been vindicated. The Mediterranean 
is all but open ; and every Axis coast is in peril. 
Germany is not down and out. Great contingents are 
mustering on the Russian front, and troops and supplies 
are moving into the Balkans. Many divisions are assembled 
in France, and the submarine offensive is still in spate. The 
Luftwaffe is still in being. The Nazis can no longer strike 
to kill; but they can strike to wound and delay. They 
may plunge yet again into hard-hit Russia. They may 
thrust desperately and dangerously against the very source 
of their ruin—the island fortress of Britain. - Assuredly, 
they will play, in their worst hour, upon the frustrations 
and divisions that still mar the unity and strength of the 
Allies: the short-sighted opportunisms that bring forth 
a Darlan in freed French Africa, that thrust Russians 
and Poles into polemical conflict and blur the prospect 
of a free, peaceful, prosperous and friendly world— 
the old antagonisms of class, custom, creed and 
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nationalism. The dictators can rely no longer on their 
own strength. They look instead to the weaknesses of 
their foes. , 

This is the challenge. The victory in Africa will be 
known by its fruits, by the speed with which the harvest 
is reaped and by the combined action of the reapers, in 
the Mediterranean, in Russia and elsewhere—by common 
action in wide-flung battles and by honest, able and agreed 


. peacemaking. Tunisia is a symbol of hope, as well as of 


strength and unity. The Times Correspondent in Tunis 
has written: “In this triumphant hour, it is worth 
remembering that the real honour belongs . . . to the 
dogged infantry who went in on Good Friday and sweated 
and climbed and fought, the men of Longstop Hill and 
the Bou, of Banana Ridge and Peters Corner, the gallant 
and uncommemorated men who hammered the stubborn 
German defence into brittleness, so that it broke under 
the final blow.” Behind the clangour of the victory bells 
there is the mournful rolling of the muffled drum; 
it will swell as the advance goes on. The debt of Dunkirk, 
as the King has said, has been paid ; but there are other 
and deeper debts. The young men who died or were 
crippled on those harsh Tunisian hillsides ask for no fine 
words or memorials, no vicarious play with their suffer- 
ings and sacrifice, no wordy pledges. With their comrades 
of Norway, Belgium, France, Greece, Crete, Malaya and 
Burma, with the few of the Battle of Britain, with the 
many of Russia’s resistance, with the sufferers of sub- 
jugated Europe and the stricken Far East, with all those 
lost by sea, on land and in the air, they want what they 
went out to fight for—a sure end to the war. They have 
expiated the sloth and blindness of other men. They have 
given their lives and their vigour that others, more 
fortunate, may finish the job. 

The men who die or are crippled in freedom’s armies 
follow neither Fuehrers nor demagogues. They serve 
neither the “ hard-faced business men” nor the bigoted 
doctrinaires. They are ordinary men with ordinary 
homes and families and ordinary aspirations—with 
sober hopes of peace and security and opportunity. 
They hate war; they fight to get it over, and to 


keep it so. Il faut en finir became a counsel of: 


despair in bedevilled France. But it remains the 
creed of the many millions who press forward, now 
with high hope and renewed confidence, to the uncondi- 
tional surrender of the aggressors. Something new must 
surely come this time out of Africa, something new and 
strong and resolute and full of hope, that will enable the 
world at last to ensue the peace it seeks. 


Ritorneremo ? 


N May 5th, when opening the seventh annual cele- 

brations of the founding of the Italian Empire, 

the Duce struck a note of intransigeant optimism. “ We 
must and will return to Africa,” he said ; and again: 

The great enterprise is not ended; it has only been 
interrupted. I know that millions and millions of Italians 
are suffering from an indefinable ill called “ African 
nostalgia.” There is only one way to cure it: to return 
eto Africa. And we will return. 

In raising the question of the future of his erstwhile 
empire at the close of a year which has seen the loss of 
the last of the African possessions, it is unlikely that 
Mussolini was speaking wholly for home consumption. 
His speech and those of a number of lesser fascist officials 
are to be regarded as putting forward a claim to continued 
ownership despite the vicissitudes of war and a warning 
that ultimate recovery would be in the forefront of Italy’s 
post-war aims. Thus, the Senate rapporteur on the 
Estimates for Italian Africa observed that Italy would 
certainly return to those lands which were hers by his- 
torical right, by right of conguest and of the sacrifices 
of blood and wealth sustained to bring them civilisation. 
Primarily intended to put heart into the Italian people, 
these pronouncements appear ‘also to have been destined 


for the ears of Allied statesmen. For, with the exception 
of Abyssinia, the future of the Italian imperial possessions 
is still undecided, and the Duce no doubt hopes to 
extract a statement of policy from the spokesmen of the 


’ United Nations. 


The problem posed by the conquest of the Italian 
empire is, indeed, an important one since it raises, as the 
defeat of Germany will not, major questions of colonial 
settlement. It is axiomatic that Allied victory will restore 
the national independence of sovereign states overrun by 
Axis aggression. Many difficult frontier and minority 
problems will remain to be worked out, but the principle 
is clear, and its first application has already been the 
return of Haile Selassie to the throne of his ancestors. 
On December 17, 1942, Mr. Eden stated that the British 
Government is anxious to secure the future independence 


of Albania. Its liberation will form part of the general’’ 


European settlement rather than of the liquidation of the 
Duce’s colonial possessions. In disposing of these, there 
is no rule of thumb which can be applied ready made. 
There is a strong case for ceding to Greece the 
Dodecanese, with their overwhelmingly Greek population, 
with perhaps the proviso that in the interests of world 
peace the United Nations should keep and maintain naval 
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and air bases. Early in 1942, Mr Eden gave a guarantee 
to the Sayd Idris el Senussi, head of the Senussi 
Fraternity, the Arab sect which forms more than ninety 
per cent of the population of Cyrenaica, that his com- 
munity should never again come under Italian rule. For 
the rest, the ground is uncharted. Broadly speaking, there 
are four possible solutions: that the former Italian 
colonies should be given self-government; that they 
should be ruled by an international civil service under 
the auspices of some future international body ; that they 
should be ruled by members of the United Nations as 
mandated territories ; and that they should revert to Italy. 
There are already signs of the onset of an Italian campaign 
to win back by diplomacy the empire from which 
Mussolini has been beaten by force of arms. 

The campaign has been launched in Italy by the 
Fascist Party leaders to the accompaniment of threats 
and demands. It will seek to influence Allied and: neutral 
opinion by subtler and more persuasive arguments which 
it is well to recognise and assess from the outset. There 
is first of all the familiar “have-not” case: that Italy, 
if deprived of colonial possessions in which to “ expand,” 
will be driven into perpetual opposition to the peace 
settlement. To this it must be objected that, shorn of 
Abyssinia and Cyrenaica, Italy will in any case dislike 
the peace treaty and that Italian good-will cannot be 
bought -by the return of Tripolitania, Eritrea and 
Somaliland. 

All three colonies are poor, infertile and almost devoid 
of mineral resources. An important part of the Italian 
case for retention is likely to be based on economic and 
pseudo-humanitarian grounds. Attention will be drawn 
to the Italian record, and it will be claimed that, apart 
from the regrettable but inevitable periods of pacification 
associated with the name of Marshal Graziani, the neo- 
Roman rule was enlightened and enterprising. It is true 
that in the coastal districts of Libya the Arabs have been 
given a modified Italian citizenship ; that good roads 
have been built ; that town planning is impressive ; that 
modern medical services have been introduced ; and that 
agriculture and the local industries have been fostered. 
There are many advocates of Italian rule in Libya who 
have been struck by the air of efficient management and 
modern construction. It is no doubt less true, as an Italian 
radio commentator claimed on April 5th last, that “ the 
natives lament our departure without troubling to hide 
their grief from the invader.” But there will certainly be a 
drive to present Italian colonial rule as desirable in the 
interests of the governed. Finally, there is the claim on 
demographic grounds that Italy, unlike Germany, 
genuinely has something of a population problem, which 
can only be eased by emigration to suitable colonial terri- 
tory ; and that Marshal Balbo’s feat in planting Libya in 
1938 with some 20,000 Italians of peasant stock in 
specially constructed modern townships implies a moral 
right to reap the fruits of the investment. 
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It may be admitted at once that, especially since 
Mussolini began to take his empire seriously after the 
conquest of Abyssinia, ‘there has been considerable 
achievement. Roads have been built, the desert has been 
reclaimed and production raised. But there has been no 
recognition of any principle except Italian self-interest, 
which cannot in these days justify the maintenance of an 
imperial system. After the empire was inaugurated in 
June, 1936, Italy devoted considerable resources to 
imperial development, and put into its possessions very 
much more than they yielded. There was a staggering 
increase in colonial expenditure. The official figures show 
a rise of total ordinary and extraordinary expenditure 
from L.456,213,000 in 1933-34 to L.5,774,802,000 in 
1937-38. In terms of commerce, the expansion is even 
more striking. Exports from Italy to the empire rose from 
an average of L.348,500,000 for the quinquennium 
1931-35 to L.2,448,900,000 in 1938. Imports from the 
empire over the same period rose from L.85,600,000 to 
only L.209,100,000. The essence of the scheme was, of 
course, the long-term development of a militarist autarky. 
Private enterprise continued to find the field unattractive. 
A census of joint stock companies in Italian East Africa 
—which included Ethiopia—and in Libya estimated that 
there were, in 1938, 246 concerns with a total nominal 
capital of only L.328,496,000. Total investments, includ- 
ing those by the state, were put at some L.900,000,000. 
It is possible that Italy’s peasant settlers in Libya would 
have made their farms a paying proposition within the 
twenty-five years agreed for the termination of their 
métayage, but the result of Balbo’s experiment was still 
very much in the balance at the date of Italy’s entry into 
the war. 

The material improvements in Libya and Eritrea, by 
which some observers have been dazzled, are impressive 
enough in themselves ; but physical development alone 
constitutes no claim to continued ownership. Italy in the 
past has been concerned with the efficient long-term 
exploitation of some exceptionally unrewarding strips of 
African desert. The fact that the economic reward, even 
in the very long run, promised to be so slight turned 
the Italian empire into a menace to world peace. Unable 
to convert it into an economic asset, Mussolini deter- 
mined to exploit its strategic possibilities. Intensively 
developed on totalitarian lines, Libya, Eritrea, and later 
Abyssinia provided a convenient jumping-off ground for 
the conquest of richer provinces, Egypt and the Sudan. 
Their conquest would have made the imperial facade a 
going concern. If the African possessions were returned 
to a liberal and democratic Italian Government, com- 
pletely purged of Fascist and aggressive elements, there 
would be three possible lines of policy which it could 
adopt. It could cut development to a minimum and allow 
the territories in question to stagnate ; it could develop 
them at considerable expense, with slight and distant 
hope of material reward, in the interests of the local 
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inhabitants; or it could develop their military and 
strategic potentialities with a view to expansion. The 
return of the former possessions, as such, could not pos- 
sibly convert Italy into a satisfied power ; and in the long 
run there is almost a certainty that an enterprising 
Government would return to the third line of policy. 
There is, then, an overwhelming case against returning 
any of the African possessions to Italian government. 

So far, alternative methods of disposing of the imperial 
white elephant have been little discussed in public. 
Indeed, the liquidation of the Italian possessions can 
hardly be considered apart from the question of the 
development of backward territories as a whole. For the 
greatest problem they present is economic and not 
political. Obviously, there is no question of adding them 
to the colonial possessions of any of the United Nations. 
This war is not being fought for territorial aggrandise- 
ment, as Mr Eden has often pointed out. But the fact 
that so much unrewarding capital investment is required 
before the former Italian colonies can be turned into an 
attractive habitat for any members of the human race 
does suggest that the self-government solution is inappro- 
priate. Not all the native peoples concerned are ripe for 


A Policy Against Monopoly 


Ii is becoming difficult to keep up with the series of 
admirable speeches in which Mr Herbert Morrison, alone 
of his War Cabinet colleagues, is working out the prac- 
tical policies of the post-war years. Of the three speeches 
delivered on successive days at the end of last week and 
at the week-end, the first and third receive some comment 
elsewhere in this issue of The Economist. The second of 
the series, delivered to a Labour Party meeting at 
Birmingham on Saturday, was in many ways the most 
important of the three. It had two main themes, neither 
of them new in Mr Morrison’s mouth, but both of them 
gaining rather than losing from repetition. The first theme 
was the necessity for the Labour Party to grow up to its 
responsibilities and to regard itself as something more 
positive than the permanent Opposition. On this, Mr 
Morrison had much that was wise to say. But it was 
necessarily addressed in the main to his immediate 
audience, and it is his second theme that deserves the 
widest national echo. This was “ the real post-war issue 
.. . the great issue of the relations between the state and 
industry.” The substance of Mr Morrison’s remarks is 
worth quoting at length: 


It is the fundamental question of home policy in our 
age, it is the question which, by our failure to solve it, 
dragged Britain down before the war into slow decline 
and nearly into utter defeat. We have to keep rubbing 
in the fact that between the wars Britain was drifting 
towards a form of organisation that was thoroughly bad. 
More and more of its major industries were running their 
own affairs in their own way on a basis of effectual 
monopoly without real positive control by the State, and 
without any true regard for the wider interests of the 
nation. It must be the duty of the Labour Party to drive 
these facts home to the whole population so that every 
time anyone mentions the word “ Federation ” or “ Asso- 
ciation,” the public gets on its guard and begins to ask 
itself, “Should those words be translated Monopoly, 
Price Ring, Restriction Group? ” 

. .. For some time to come after the war—and I don’t 
mean only the so-called transition period when we are 
still in a state of economic emergency, but a period longer 
than that—the real practical issue in Britain will not be 
the maintenance of private enterprise. Over a very con- 
siderable part of the economic field there won’t be 
genuine private enterprise in the old sense—or any pros- 
pect of it. The real issue will be whether centrally 
organised industries shall be allowed to run their own 
affairs in their own separate way on a basis of restriction, 
monopoly and safety first, or whether the State will find 
means, by public ownership or some form of public con- 
trol, to ensure that they are operated in the interests of 
expanding national wealth and a policy of full em- 
ployment. 
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the exercise of even political independence. They are far 
too impoverished to pursue a constructive economic 
policy. The mandate solution is also fraught with compli- 
cations. It is very possible that there would be no great 
enthusiasm among the powers directly concerned, Great 
Britain and France, or even the United States, over 
the prospect of extending or taking on commitments in 
Africa. Progressive administration of any of the three 
colonies is onerous and costly. If this is regarded, as it 
should be regarded, in the light of a charge on world 
resources, there is a strong case for claiming that adminis- 
tration should be international. In an international colonial 
service, there is no reason why suitable Italians—and 
perhaps Egyptians and Abyssinians—should not exercise 
their imperial talents alongside the young men of the 
United Nations. The cost of development, in so far as it 
is not self-balancing, must be met from the resources of 
those powers which control the richer colonial territories 
of the world—as a contribution to world peace and 
prosperity. If the contribution is not made in this form, 
it will be made in the form of payment for future wars. 
For possession of an imperial liability by a poor nation 
places a great strain on its will to avoid aggression. 


You will remember that the Beveridge Report is based 
on three assumptions. Children’s allowances which we 
shall I believe get, a comprehensive health scheme which 
I also believe we shall get, and a policy of full employ- 
ment which we may get. But if we don’t get it, Beveridge 
and a whole lot of other things will in the end go down 
the drain. The only way we shall get it is by turning 
our backs on the philosophy of restriction, of high prices, 
of so-called self-government in industry which really 
means the freedom of industrial monopolies from public 
control. That’s a big job. There will be some very power- 
ful interests and some very plausible arguments in the 
way. Here, then, is the real job of work for us who 
believe in social security. Here is the big crusade of 
public education on which we of the labour movement 
ought now to be setting out. I solemnly warn the move- 
ment that it will neglect, subordinate or turn its back 
on this issue at its peril. If we don’t face it squarely, and 
get the country on to the right line, so as to ensure that 
the public interest be first in fact, as well as in words, we 
are heading towards the end of working-class progress, 
and towards our country’s decline into a miserable, com- 
placent “Little Englandism.” 

It is possible to quarrel with some of the undertones of 
this speech. Not everyone, for example, will accept the 
implication that this issue is an exclusive concern of the 
Labour Party’s—as Mr Morrison said, with perhaps 
explicable understatement, in another connection in the 
same speech, “it would be churlish to deny the Liberals 
some share of the credit.” Nor would it be right to 
encourage the growth of any belief that the choice for 
general industrial policy lies only between “ public 
ownership ” and “ public control ”—though to apply this 
choice to “centrally organised industries,” as Mr 
Morrison did, is fair enough. But these are small points 
compared with the main substance of Mr Morrison’s 
argument, and on that main substance the only appro- 
priate comment is one of deep satisfaction that at last, at 
long last, a leading member of the Government is con- 
sistently taking up, as a major issue of public policy, the 


_ cancerous growth of monopoly and restrictionism. 


It is not enough, however, as Mr Morrison himself 
would be the first to insist, merely to inveigh against the 
course of the disease. What is wanted now is a practical 
policy of treatment. The ardent defenders of monopoly 
are still comparatively few ; but they are supported by a 
much larger body of acquiescent opinion which, while 
not very happy about the economic history of the past 
dozen years, is yet disposed to think that there is little to 
be done about it, to say that “you can’t put the clock back,” 
or that “ you can’t unscramble eggs.” This is the opinion 
that must be convinced and converted and brought to 
believe that it is fully possible to move—not back, but 
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forward—to a position in which genuine private enter- 
prise in some industries acts as partner to enterprising 
public management in others. 

The first step is to learn the facts. There has been no 
authoritative enquiry into the structure of British industry 
since the Balfour Committee in the middle twenties. Since 
then a whole new undergrowth of associations and com- 
binations has grown up. From time to time the strands 
are parted, and a glimpse is given of what goes on in the 
depths of the jungle. The private investigator sometimes 
ventures in, but his resources are small, and he has to 
beware the dragon of libel. In general, the public has no 
idea of what is going on, and, though one may fear and 
suspect, it is difficult either to prove or to disprove the sus- 
picions without the facts. The first necessary step, then, is 
a commission of enquiry—a Royal Commission, with its 
power to call witnesses sub poena. As a result of wartime 
experience, there are plenty of public servants in the 
Ministry of Supply, the Board of Trade, the Ministry of 
Food and elsewhere who could quickly lead such a Com- 
mission to the truth. It would, however, be fatal to 
await the final report of such a Commission before pro- 
ceeding to policy. The main outlines of the problem are 
known, and the detailed facts are needed to drive home 
the necessary reforms, not to determine their shape. 

What lines should reform take? The discussion inevi- 
tably starts from American experience in the deliberate 
control of monopoly over the past fifty years. There is 
a mountain of misconception in this country about the 
anti-trust laws. For one example, many people have read 
in their student days accounts of the trust-busting adven- 
tures of Theodore Roosevelt, and imagine that American 
anti-trust practice is still in that stage. But trust-busting 
—the forcible dissolution of monopolistic corporations— 
has long ago been abandoned. For many years the enemy 
of the Anti-Trust Division of the Department of Justice 
has not been the fact of monopoly, but the act of restric- 
tion ; and it is now recognised in America that greater 
danger comes from the restrictive acts of trade associa- 
tions than from the outright monopoly of trusts. Secondly, 
there is a general belief in this country that the American 
anti-trust laws have not succeeded in their purpose. 
Nothing could be more untrue. It may be that one or two 
manifestations of monopoly or restrictionism escape from 
the net, and the very vigilance of the American public in 
hunting them down gives the impression that such prac- 
tices are the general rule rather than the rare exception. 
It is true that the Government finds anti-trust litigation 
slow and complicated, and not always successful. But 
even if it were the case (as it is not) that the Government 
lost every suit that it brought, the anti-trust laws would 
still be an outstanding success for their deterrent effect. 
Anyone who is sceptical of this effect can be recommended 
to study closely the practice of business in the United 
States and the United Kingdom. Two examples will 
suffice to prove the point. The American trade association 
of a certain industry, which in this country is riddled with 
monopoly, has the standing rule that if at any of its 
meetings any member so much as mentions the price -of 
the industry’s products, the chairman must immediately 
suspend the meeting. A New York newspaper recently 
raised its advertisement rates. The department stores of 
the city, acting in concert, withheld their advertisements. 
Within a few weeks they had been indicted by the Federal 
Government, convicted and heavily fined. These examples 
do not sound like ineffective enforcement. 

Nevertheless, no one would recommend that American 
practice should be copied in this country. The American 
procedure is too legal ; in this country the existence of a 
more smoothly operating administrative machine makes 
possible less drastic solutions. Moreover, the American 
doctrine is too sweeping for this time and place. All but 
a handful of the stoutest die-hards would admit that there 
may, on occasion, be a case for restraint, control and 
organisation. The problem is to find a means of dis- 
tinguishing when these things are in the general interest 
rather than of banning them completely. 

It should not be difficult to discover effective means. 
One method would be to pass a declaratory Act formally 
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reviving the old common law doctrine against combina- 
tions in restraint of trade. The Act should specify and 
define the four main varieties of harmful combination. 
These are the fixing of minimum prices; the fixing of 
maximum quotas of production ; restrictions on entry to 
a trade ; and combinations to reduce or limit the pro- 
ductive capacity of an industry by scrapping existing 
plant or restricting the building of new plant. These 
activities (possibly with some minor variants) should be 
declared to be prima facie harmful to the public interest, 
and any firm or association of firms believing it had a case 
to be allowed to practise them would be required to prove 
that case and obtain a dispensation, either from a Govern- 
ment department or, preferably, from a standing Indus- 
trial Commission. The Commission could attach to its 
permit such conditions as it thought appropriate. In this 
solution everything, of course, would depend on the 
policy of the Commission. If it proved to be like the 
Import Duties Advisory Committee it would be a very 
poor watchdog. But IDAC was a reflection of the 
Brummagem policies of the thirties, and the hope of 
resisting the growth of monopoly and restriction rests on 
the belief that the policies of the post-war Parliament and 
Government will be inspired with a very different spirit. 
If Britain reverts to Chamberlainism, then indeed its days 
are numbered. 

An Act of this character would not, in itself, be suffi- 
cient. It would not, for example, solve the problem posed 
by the trust proper—that is, the single firm in a monopoly 
position. Such firms have at least the opportunity to 
achieve maximum technical efficiency and pass on the 
benefits to the public, and it would be wrong to destroy 
this opportunity either By trust-busting or by too nega- 
tive and restrictive a control. The remedy for this 
particular difficulty might be found along the lines of 
prescribing for such firms a much greater obligation of 
publicity in accounts than the Companies Acts impose 
on industry generally. It might also be found possible to 
require that a number of publicly appointed directors 
should be admitted to the boards of such companies. 

Patent law is another aspect of the same general 
problem. The law long ago formulated the general propo- 
sition that a patentee had no right to prevent his patent 
from being used, provided appropriate royalties are paid. 
The duty of the state is now to revive and enforce this 
view of a privilege which the state itself confers. 

Nor should the effect of tariff protection be forgotten. 
This is not the place (or the time) to revive the general 
controversy between Free Trade and Protection. But even 
if the main case for protection be, as a hypothesis, con- 
ceded, it is still true that the particular machinery created 
by the Import Duties Act placed a large premium on the 
monopolistic organisation of British industry. It ought 
to be unnecessary to insist that a protective tariff can 
be justified only if it serves the general interest of the 
community at large—but after the experience of the past 
eleven years such insistence, so far from being unneces- 
sary, has become an urgent matter of public policy. 

Finally, there is the labour aspect of the matter. It 
would be wholly wrong to think of the growth of restric- 
tive practices entirely in terms of black Capital and white 
Labour. The American laws have been seriously weakened 
by the exemption of labour unions from their purview, 
and it should be very clearly understood in this country 
that restrictive practices are bad, whoever commits them. 
Mr Morrison himself has no illusions on this score. 

Certainly the philosophy of monopoly may offer to a 
limited number of workpeople some relative stability of 
employment at a relatively satisfactory wage. But at 
what cost? At the cost of unemployment for the rest, 
of insecurity for the rest, of keeping down the national 
income as a whole by producing less than we could 
produce, at prices higher than we need; at the cost of 
installing in the seat of power and action a philosophy 
which, whatever attractive baits it may hold out to some 
fraction of the working class, is bound to mean in the 
end the defeat and destruction of the whole Labour 

Movement and everything for which it stands. A people’s 

movement which became the hireling ally of a restrictive 


monopoly capitalism would end as the tool of economic 
fascism. 
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NOTES OF 


A Famous Victory 


The end of the African campaign came abruptly, to the 
surprise of the military experts who had forecast a stubborn 
and difficult fight for the Tunisian tip. Bizerta and Tunis 
fell to the Allies like over-ripe fruit. The process of 
“ripening ” had been intensive since the Eighth Army 
wheeled northward from the Mareth line. During recent 
weeks the enemy had been losing men, material and elbow- 
room at a rate which proved too big a drain on his reserves 
and supply services. The tactical coup de grace was 
delivered when the First Army, strengthened by units of 
the Eighth Army, advanced from the Medjez el Bab sector 
and the Americans took Mateur. Overwhelming Allied 
superiority in the air left von Arnim with little or no 
chance to hold out in Bizerta for any length of time. The 
Luftwaffe had abandoned the battle and withdrawn. The 
enemy was probably confronted with the choice between 
entangling himself in further fighting in Africa, to the 
detriment of his strength in Europe, and disengaging from 
Tunisia in order to cut further losses. He chose the second 
course. He might have been expected to attempt the evacua- 
tion of his forces. This must have been the motive of the 
withdrawal to the Cape Bon peninsula. But the girdle 
around Cape Bon was slung with speed and determination ; 
caught within it von Arnim had no choice but to surrender. 
More even than the quantity, the quality of the captured 
forces is important. The Africa Korps was the pride of the 
Wehrmacht. It included veteran units and Panzer divisions 
whose irresistibility once inspired fear on many: battlefields. 
The fact that some of them have now surrendered to the 
French has the eloquence of a historic symbol. The effect 
of the Allied victory on morale inside the European fortress 
can hardly be overrated. The Allies’ task is now to exploit 
their triumph to the full. It is idle at this stage to speculate 
about the next moves, but one thing seems to be clear. 
The mounting air offensive on Axis bases in the Mediter- 
ranean has now assumed a new character, and the enemy’s 
inner defences are being softened. 


* * * 


Unconditional Surrender 


The problem of Italy is now at the centre of Allied 
strategy. Presumably it will be one of the chief topics of 
discussion during Mr Churchill’s visit to Washington. 
There is little doubt that some sections of the Italian 
Government would like to see Italy out of the war at this 
stage ; the people of Italy would be behind the withdrawal 
almost to a man. Peace feelers have been put out ; and there 
is some sort of a case for arguing that Allied interests 
would be served by the exit of Italy from the war. The 
Allies would have the unencumbered use of Italian bases, 
to complete the encirclement of the Balkans and to mount 
an offensive against southern France. Control of the Medi- 
terranean would be secure. A great part of the British 
Navy would be freed for operations elsewhere. These 
are arguments, however, not for doing a deal with Italy, 
but for putting a rapid and violent end to Italian resistance. 
To negotiate with the Duce or with Badoglio or with any 
other hurriedly produced substitute would be like bribing 
a way through a door which stands half open. Negotiations 
would saddle the Allies with commitments—commitments 
to persons, commitments to economic support. There could 
be no quid pro quo which the “ unconditional surrender ” 
of Italy would not give. There are even signs that the 
Nazis do not rule out the possibility of a negotiated peace 
between the Allies and Italy. They have not reinforced 
the Italian mainland. They may perhaps not mean to 
make a stand south of the river Po. They may conceivably 
be quite willing to hand over their useless and deflated 
Ally to the care of others-—although it should never be 
forgotten that the Italian navy, by virtue of its evasive 
action so far, is still in being. To all these schemes and 
manceuvres, the Allies have one answer, the answer of 
Casablanca. There must be no more Darlans ; there must 
be fighting, not parleying ; occupation, and not co-operation. 
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THE WEEK 


After the War 


The Home Secretary’s virtues as a facer of facts and 
a stater of truths are again recognised in a leading article 


on page 612. At West Bromwich last weekend, Mr Morrison 


set out to show why, when the war ends, the familiar 
controls and restraints of wartime will have to be continued 
“for some time.” The shibboleth he was attacking was 
the belief that the end of the war will mean, or that it 
should mean, an instant return to “normal.” The fact is 
that the control and allocation of the nation’s resources 
are a function, not of war, but of the physical scarcity 
that war brings; and that scarcity will inevitably persist 
after the fighting has ended. Moreover, there is one other 
respect in which postwar economy must resemble war 
economy. The principle of “first things first” is applied 
in wartime to serve the obvious and unquestionable 
demands of the battlefronts. After the war, there will be 
demands, no less obvious and no more questionable, for 
rebuilding and re-equipment, to say nothing of the higher 
social and economic values that are loosely comprehended 
in the term reconstruction. Mr Morrison is perfectly right 
when he says that the post-war situation will be one 
of physical shortages, on the one hand, and pent-up demand 
for goods and materials of all kinds, on the other. He is 
no less right when he says that, if the controls were removed 
when the fighting stops, the result could only be the 
“mad scramble,” the rising prices, the false boom and 
following collapse that would have marked the war itself, 
if the controls had been absent, and which did, in fact, 
characterise the period after the last war. The Home 
Secretary was vague about the duration of this interim 
period before public and private enterprise will be able 
to settle, unfettered by scarcity, into their proper and 
separate spheres. It is impossible for any man to forecast 
the number of months or years that must elapse before 
new conditions of peacetime enterprise will be established. 
Nevertheless, it would be an error to suppose that, because 
of wartime experience, the .nation must be wedded 
indefinitely to a total control by public agencies of its 
economic activities. It would be wholly wrong, both in 
expediency and in fairness, to use wartime experience as 
an argument for the perpetuation of Civil Service economy. 
What is needed is a statement, with the authority of the 
War Cabinet itself, that it is intended to maintain the 
system of controls and allocation only so long as the 
requirements of scarcity and urgent priorities make it 
necessary ; that the controls, of resources, finance and labour, 
will be devised in such a way as to wither away as the 
need for them diminishes; and that, as the transition 
period ends, public and private enterprise will settle down 
side by side with the utmost possible inducement to 
initiative, adaptability and expansion. 


* * * 


The Currency Plans 


. The debate in the House of Commons on the British 
and American currency plans produced a responsible and 
interesting discussion which will have advanced the 
prospects of international agreement. There was not the 
slightest tendency to adopt an attitude of “my country’s 
plan, right or wrong.” The Chancellor of the Exchequer 
went out of his way to declare that though the plan was a 
British one, the Government were not “putting the flag 
on it,” nor would they regard any criticism of it as deroga- 
tory to national prestige ; and private members were equally 
quick to recognise that any scheme finally adopted will 
have to’ emerge from genuinely international discussion. 
Members of all parties, nevertheless, made it clear that they 
preferred the British plan to the American. The reason 
given, however expressed, was virtually the same in every 
speech ; the British plan is “ more flexible,” “ more elastic,” 
“more simple.” The nearest to a cheer was produced, both 
by Sir Kingsley Wood and by Mr Pethick-Lawrence, by 
declarations against a return to any rigid form of the gold 
standard. It is evident that, on this point, British public 
opinion has made up its mind—though there was no dissent 
from the Chancellor’s view that gold should have some 
place in the new system. This is not a distinction without 
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a difference. Gold should be retained as the substance of 
ultimate international value ; but there should be freedom 
for reasonable flexibility in the gold value of currencies. 
Several speakers emphasised the necessity of avoiding 
competitive depreciation, of securing “ reasonable stability ” 
of exchange rates and of permitting changes in them only 
by agreement. But there was also agreement that it would 


be fatal to attempt to prevent changes when they were - 


required. The Chancellor confirmed that the two plans had 
already been the subject of many inter-Governmental 
discussions, and that the ultimate decision would lie with 
a conference of Ministers of Finance. Behind the whole 
discussion there lies what the Chancellor called the 
“economic philosophy ” of the plan, and if the mistake of 
the 1920’s is not to be repeated, this somewhat cloudy area 
will have to be clarified before final decisions are taken on 
financial technique. 


* * x 


Taxation of Industry 


A most important issue of taxation policy is to be 
raised in the House of Commons during the Finance Bill 
debates by an all-party group of Members, who include 
Mr Benson, Mr Spencer Summers, Sir George Schuster 
and Mr Graham White. The issue is that of the taxation of 
industry, and particularly the effect of taxation on the 
replacement of industrial equipment. A larger and a 
smaller question are equally involved. The larger question 
is whether it is really in the interests of public policy to 
continue the assumption on which the British income tax 
has hitherto been based—namely. that all income, how- 
ever arising, whether corporate or individual, should equally 
be subject to income tax. In the days when a standard 
rate of Is. in the £ was normal, the argument of admini- 
strative convenience was dominant. Between the wars, with 
the standard rate fluctuating between 4s. and §5s., the 
principle was much more questionable, but the needs of 
the revenue permitted no relaxation. But now that the 
standard rate is ros. in the £ and that the prospects of 
reducing it below 7s. 6d. seem slight, it has become very 
necessary and urgent to ask what are likely to be the 
ultimate economic effects of putting such high fiscal 
obstacles in the way of industrial development. The 
soundest of all forms of business growth is through the 
“ploughing back” of profits ; is it really wise to make the 
process so very difficult? This is not an argument that 
individuals who derive their personal incomes from cor- 
porate enterprise should have those personal incomes taxed 
any less heavily than other personal incomes. Nor, of 
course, is it a plea that the barriers against tax evasion 
should be !owered. But it is a suggestion that the common 
interest would be served if profits genuinely re-invested 
in fruitful enterprise were more leniently treated. 


* 


Whether Mr. Benson and his colleagues will venture on 
to this wider field remains to be seen. They may content 
themselves with the more restricted, but still very im- 
portant, topic of the fiscal treatment of depreciation and 
obsolescence. The Income Tax Acts permit specified rates 
of depreciation of machinery and fixed plant to be deducted 
from profits before tax is assessed. The allowances are 
small, and in virtually every case considerably less than 
the most progressive firms actually provide for depreciation 
—which means that they have to pay tax on a part of what 
they actually provide for depreciation. Clearly, with any 
rate of tax, and more particularly with a standard rate of 
Ios., this acts to slow down the speed with which the 
productive equipment of British industry is replaced. The 
case for changing this practice and positively encouraging 
the modernisation of British industry, especially in the 
years immediately after the war, is quite overwhelming, and 
the reconstruction of the public finances which will in any 
event be necessary after the war should provide means by 
which the immediate loss to the revenue can be offset. Even 
if the Inland Revenue cannot go so far as to exempt from 
taxation all expenditure that is genuinely devoted to replace- 
ment and modernisation, they should be prepared to levy 
on such expenditure a rate of taxation below the normal, 
and the ability to raise and lower this rate of taxation in 
accordance with the state of general trade would provide a 
most effective weapon of trade cycle control. These are not 
Matters that can be settled in a couple of paragraphs or in 


a single Parliamentary debate. But they well deserve the 
closest examination. 
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Bricklaying 


Mr. W. S. Morrison made his début as Minister of 
Town and Country Planning on Tuesday. He began well. 
His exposition of the new Town and Country Planning 
(Interim Development) Bill was clear and able. By it, all 
land in England and Wales is brought, potentially, within 
the ambit of planning; and power is taken, during the 
interim period before actual plans are drawn up for par- 
ticular areas, to prevent development that might prejudice 
the final plans. The criticism that has been levelled 
against this Bill is not that it is unnecessary or wrong, but 
that it represents only a small and obvious first step which 
might well have been taken a year ago—immediately after 
Mr Greenwood, then concerned as Minister Without Port- 
folio for planning matters, promised that the necessary 
legislation to give effect to the recommendations of the 
Barlow Commission would be introduced “at an early 
date.” Three things are needed if the industrial, agricultural 
and residential development of the land of this country is 
to be guided in the interests of national welfare and 
amenity, as the Town and Country Planning Acts, of which 
this new Bill is the latest, have so far failed entirely to 
guide it. The first is the necessary machinery, of which 
the new Ministry of Town and Country Planning—the 
embryo of a central authority for land-use—is part. The 
second is the necessary technique, which has so far been 
completely lacking ; the main obstacle in every attempt to 
plan hitherto has been the problem of compensation, which 
the recommendations of the Uthwatt Committee are 
designed to solve. The third, and by far the most im- 
portant, is a policy. Machinery and technique are useless 
without a task to perform. The planning of land-use in 
the past has not only been ineffective; it has also been 
completely negative. The questions which really want 
answering before any progress can be made are not 
questions either of machinery or procedure. They are ques- 
tions of intention. Does the Government intend to control, 
effectively, the use of land for industrial, agricultural, resi- 
dential and transport purposes? If so, what are to be the 
aims of this control? Control without an objective is 
meaningless. When Lord Reith took his turn in the pro- 
cession of Ministers who have been responsible for these 
questions, he committed the Government, in even more 
specific terms than Mr Greenwood, to the recommendations 
of the Barlow Commission, which advised control over the 
location of industry in order to prevent, one the one hand, 
the growth of congested cities and, on the other hand, the 
development of derelict areas. If the Government will state 
a definite and positive policy, it should not be hard to 
work out the necessary means to implement it. 


* * * 


The State Within the State 


The concluding sentence of Lord McGowan’s remarks 
to the shareholders of Imperial Chemical Industries must 
be read as a footnote to “ A National Policy for Industry,” 
published in November last and signed by the 120 indus- 
trialists, on which it sheds a rather questionable light. The 
sentence is as follows: 


It will therefore be our purpose to preserve your long-term 
interest by the maintenance of efficiency and contentment 
among our people, by a rising standard of education and 
knowledge in all our ranks, by the prosecution of our research 
in an ever-widening field, by our boldness in the development 
of the new services and products which are emerging from 
the industrial chemist’s brain and by the wise conservation 
of your company’s financial resources, all governed—not by 
any selfish interest dictated solely by the profit motive— 
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but by our policy of service to the innumerable people who, 
directly or indirectly, are our customers at home and abroad. 


This is a noble conception of the duty of industry, but it 
rests clearly on the suggestion of setting up a state within 
the state ; and it is difficult to attach any other meaning to 
the passage which has been placed in italics but that ICI is 
to be removed from the sphere of competition. How else 
are they to substitute for profitability any other criteria for 
assessing the value of any action they may take, and who is 
to say that their criteria will be valid? It is the function of 
Parliament to lay down at least minimum conditions for 
workpeople and to see to it that the legal framework within 
which industry operates is such that all forms of initiative 
can reap their reward. If, under these conditions, one firm 
can provide better conditions, or increased service, by its 
higher efficiency, all honour to it. But there must not be 
special enclaves, produced and kept in being by the grant of 
special privileges and protections, within which the em- 
pores can guarantee withdrawal from the hurly burly of 
ife at the expense of the rest of the community. 


* * * 
Trials of a Neutral | 


In a recent speech at Eskilstunia, the Swedish Foreign 
Minister, Hr. Giinther, defended his country against the 
charge of violating its neutrality, He admitted that the per- 
mission given in 1941 to transfer the Germans’ Engelbrecht 
Division from Norway to Finland was not compatible with 
strict neutrality. But the transit traffic arrangements 
whereby German soldiers come and go between Germany 
and Norway on Swedish railways was not, he maintained, 
unneutral, since no more soldiers were allowed into 
Norway than came out. He concluded his defence by saying 
that any neutrality policy must keep in touch with reality, 
and must be modified according to changing circumstances. 
This is, of course, an understandable, if unheroic, point of 
view. It is not one that appeals to the Norwegians, and 
the Swedes themselves are finding it less and less attractive 
as Allied victory draws nearer and the inevitable balance- 
sheet—their answer to the query, “ What did you do in the 
Great War? ”—is being drawn up. There was, therefore, a 
general welcome for Hr, Giinther’s assurance that, since 
no time limit had been attached to the transit agreement, it 
could be revoked at once. It is generally assumed that the 
revocation will not be long delayed. British policy towards 
Sweden continues to be tolerant and friendly. The matter 
of the safe conduct traffic from the port at Gothenburg 
has been cleared up. Until the beginning of 1943, the 
Swedes were able, by dint of long and hard negotiation, to 
secure safe conducts from both belligerents for a dozen 
ships engaged in ‘trans-Atlantic trading, especially with 
South America. Early this year, the Germans stopped the 
traffic. Their excuse was the last two Norwegian ships 
lying in Gothenburg harbour which had still to attempt to 
run the German blockade and make for England. The others 
had taken the risk, with varying success, in the last year. 
As long as the British and Norwegian Governments were 
trying to take these ships out, the Germans refused to 
guarantee safe conduct to any ship leaving Gothenburg. 
Now, however, the safe conduct traffic has been resumed. 
Presumably the British have given a guarantee not to 
move the ships for the time being. As the length of daylight 
and the clearness of the weather for the next three months 
would make any such attempt impossible, the interests of 
both the Swedes and the British have probably been 
served. It is nevertheless another striking example of the 
good will constantly shown to the Swedish people by the 
British Government. 


* * * 


United Nations Unity 


One of the urgent problems awaiting Mr Churchill in 
Washington is the establishment of political co-operation 
between the United Nations on a firmer basis. The Russo- 
Polish dispute has come as a salutary surprise to many 
optimists who assumed that the Grand Alliance was an 
established fact, with most of its internal difficulties 
regulated. This increase in realism has not, however, 
checked the widespread and growing desire for United 
Nations unity. No survey of recent trends in American 
public opinion would be complete without some comment 
on the eagerness with which people are considering post- 
war collaboration. Mr Willkie’s anti-isolationist book, One 
World, is a best seller. It is estimated that well over 200 
organisations are working on peace and reconstruction, and 
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numberless plans are appearing, most of them stressing 
the need for world government. The isolationists 
are not beaten and they are fighting back. Their 
technique very much resembles that of Goebbels—to con- 
centrate their invective on the weak points in the inter- 
nationalist argument and to confuse and bedevil the issue 


‘by appealing to fears and phobias which can be set against 


the rational appeal for post-war collaboration. Inevitably, 
Russia has been singled out for virulent attention. 
First is the question whether or not Stalin is playing a 
lone hand. “Why should America co-operate,” screams 
the Patterson-Hearst-McCormick press, “if Russia does 
not? Russian policy is strictly nationalist. It is about 
time the United States gave up its ‘globaloney’ and 
followed the same line of strict self-interest.” When Mr Eden 
was in Washington, there was a good deal of unfriendly 
press discussion on the lines of Britain “selling out” to 
Russia and trying to persuade America to follow suit. 
Then there are Russia’s possible aims in Europe. All the 
national groups in America—especially the Slavs and the 
Scandinavians—are being bombarded with propaganda 
telling them that the small nations of Europe are exchanging 
Hitlerite for Bolshevist domination. The Polish frontier 
incident has been as much a godsend to the isolationists 
as to Goebbels, Labour circles have been deeply stirred and 
upset by the execution in Russia of the Jewish Polish trade 
union leaders, Alter and Ehrlich. Catholics are traditionally 
hostile and the Polish question is increasing their 
intransigeance. This is the background of fear and distrust 
which the isolationists can exploit. 
* 


The friends of international collaboration are not taking 
the isolationist onslaught passively. The “ internationalists ” 
are attempting two things—to break down the traditional fear 
of Russia by interpreting the Soviet system to the Ameri- 
cans ; and to get support for international co-operation on 
the grounds of sheer realism. Mr Willkie, who was obviously 
deeply impressed by Russia—“ a darned effective country ” 
—has explained and lauded what he saw of the Russian 
regime. Mr Davies’ best seller Mission to Moscow has 
now been made into a film in which all the political prota- 
gonists appear and which puts across the idea that Russia 
alone followed a consistent foreign policy in the Munich 
period. Life recently produced a complete number 
devoted to things Russian in which the modern, industrial 
outlook of the Russian people and the practical common- 
sense of their leaders were stressed. On the side of realism 
is the comment of such journalists as Eugene Lyons, 
who, speaking the more effectively as a noted anti- 
Communist, nevertheless argues that lasting peace without 
the collaboration of Russia is unthinkable. The statesmen 
are playing a hand. There are Mr Wallace’s warnings about 
the risk of World War III unless some United Nations 
understanding is reached, and Mr Adolf Berle’s reasoned 
speech at Reading, Pa., in which he stressed the historical 
importance to America of a strong and friendly Russia. 
It is difficult to be categorical about the balance of power 
in the pro and anti-Russian war of words. It is 
part of the wider struggle to secure effective American 
participation in the post-war world. Nothing is 
more important here than that Anglo - American 
diplomacy should end the Polish-Soviet rift. President 
Roosevelt is sending Mr Davies to Russia with a personal 
letter to Marshal Stalin. If. Mr Davies’ new mission to 
Moscow can lay the foundations for renewed understand- 
ing between Poland and Russia, he will have helped to 
mend the most dangerous gap in the United Nations’ line. 


* * * 


‘¢ Cash, Kind and Care ”’ 


The authors of Our Towns, reviewed in The Econo- 
mist of May 1st (page 545), laid primary stress on the need 
for more nursery schools. The Nursery School Association 
of Great Britain, which has organised an exhibition now on 
view at Harrods Stores, urged in its report on The First 
Stage in Education that the nursery school stage in the 
national educational system should be recognised, and that 
it should be made obligatory on local education authorities 
to provide nursery school education for all children from 
the age of two, whose parents desire it. These recommenda- 
tions have now received Ministerial approval. Opening the 
nursery school exhibition, Mr Herbert Morrison said that 
plans had already been made to endow the family in cash 
and kind. 


We shall have to turn that pair into a trio—cash, kind and 
care. That means the nursery school or something very like it. 
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It is important to realise that what is wanted are 
nursery schools, and not day or residential nurseries—such 
as have been greatly increased during the war by the 
Ministry of Health—or infant schools, or even nursery 
classes at primary schools. There should be no attempt, that 
is, to graft provision for children under the age of com- 
pulsory school attendance on to the present system of 
primary education. The nursery school has very definite 
purposes of its own. It aims at the organised observation of 
children in their most formative years, by trained staff, and 
carried out in properly equipped open-air buildings with 
provision for meals and rest. Moreover, it is part of the 
policy of the nursery school to work in close co-operation 
with the parents. Evidence of the advantages of the nursery 
school over the nursery class is provided in the 1937 report 
of the school medical officer of the London County Council, 
quoted in the appendix to Our Towns. A comparison 
carried out over a year showed that the children of the 
nursery school, all of whom had unsuitable home conditions, 
had a far better health record than those in the nursery 
class. A further advantage of the nursery school is that it 
enables dull and backward children, mental defectives, and 
problem children to be singled out at an early age for special 
treatment and education. The advantages were, in fact, re- 
cognised as long ago as 1918, in the Fisher Education Act 
of the last war, which provided that the school age could 
be raised to six in any area where there was adequate pro- 
vision for nursery schools. They have, however, been re- 
garded as an extra, an unnecessary liability for the rate- 
payers, and the provision of the Fisher Act has largely gone 
by the board. But “we cannot afford not to have the 
nursery school,” say the authors of Our Towns. 


* * * 


Wanted—a Coup d’Etat 


The State Department has broken off diplomatic rela- 
tions with Admiral Robert of Martinique, repudiated all 
former understandings and recalled the US Consul General. 
The nature of these understandings remains something of 
a mystery. Negotiations for a stable settlement of the 
status .and the supply difficulties of the French Antilles 
have been going on ever since the collapse of France in 
1940. In the spring of 1942, after the United States had 
entered the war, there was a renewed attempt to secure 
agreement. Had he been willing, Admiral Robert could 
probably have secured economic guarantees in return for 
the immobilisation of the French warships and little more 
than benevolent neutrality. But, after the German occupa- 
tion of Vichy France last autumn, public opinion in the 
United States demanded active adhesion to General Giraud. 


’ The delaying tactics had gone on too long; and Admiral 


Robert had missed the opportunity of concluding an agree- 
ment at all congenial to himself. By the spring of this 
year, the main bargaining counters on both sides had been 
used. Martinique was being deprived of food, and the 
French ships had long since been immobilised. The diplo- 
matic game had already been played to a standstill and, 
in the almost forgotten language of the past decade, 
economic sanctions were being imposed. The formal break 
comes post hoc. It is overdue; it creates no new situation 
and it decides nothing. For it would be uneconomic and 
inhumane to allow the population of Martinique to starve, 
the more so since it is widely believed to contain 
a majority of patriotic Frenchmen who deplore the local 
fascist Government. Faced with a similar problem, French 
Guiana staged a coup d’état. Madagascar, St. Pierre and 
Miquelon provide the models for other solutions. Now that 
Admiral Robert has been driven off the fence, he has 
passed unmistakably into the enemy camp. His anomalous 
rule should be terminated. 


* * * 


Setback in Burma 


It would be wrong to take the loss of Buthidaung, 
the British bridgehead on the Arakan peninsula, too 
seriously. It is, admittedly, very unsatisfactory that the 
Japanese should continue to demonstrate their 
superiority in jungle tactics; that the failure of the ill- 
conceived Arakan campaign should be thus underlined ; and 
that the Chinese and the Indians should be further dis- 
couraged. But the Japanese threat to India through the 
reoccupation of Buthidaung is no greater than last Decem- 
ber when Field-Marshal Wavell’s offensive started. When 
it was plain that the British force would be unable to take 
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the airfields at Akyab, and would be forced to retreat from 
the outskirts of Donbaik, it was already clear that the 
campaign had failed to achieve its limited objective. It 
was never more than a side show; and the abandonment 
of a few more miles of a malarial and mountainous cul de 
sac during the rainy season is in no way a catastrophe. 
Inevitably, the Chinese see the setback against the back- 
ground of the stagnation of the Allied Far Eastern offensive 
—in New Guinea as well as at the back door of China— 
and the possibility of a fresh Japanese offensive. Obviously, 
there is the danger in the Casablanca plan for beating 
Hitler first that Japan may effectively consolidate or even 
extend its conquests in the meantime. Yet, if any develop- 
ment could justify the “one thing at a time ” strategy, it is 
the conquest of Tunis and Bizerta and the reopening of 
the Mediterranean to Allied shipping. The Mediterranean 
is not only the water-jump to southern Europe, it is also 
the route par excellence to the East. A large scale Allied 
offensive in the Far East, which dissipated resources more 
appropriately used in clearing the shortest route, would 
have been wasteful and ineffective. The capture of Tunisia 
is a curtain raiser to the reconquest of Burma via Rangoon 
and the great river valleys, as certainly as it is to the storm- 
ing of Europe. The presence in Washington of the chiefs of 
staff of the Indian theatre guarantees that there will be no 
neglect of the Eastern offensive. Against this, the with- 
drawal at Buthidaung—although not the superiority of the 
Japanese troops—is a small matter. 


* * * 


Food from North Africa 


It was somewhat embarrassing, to say the least, to be 
told by Lord Woolton, almost before the victory was won, 
that an immediate effect of military success in North Africa 
will be to improve the food position in this country. It is 
no doubt the duty of the Ministry of Food to weigh up 
at once what benefits for British diet could be obtained 
from the tapping of new sources and the possibility of 
easier shipping facilities. But the people of this country, 
at this crucial stage of the war, are already adequately fed, 
and the demand for shipping and supplies for mili- 
tary purposes, which must have absolute priority, 
will surely be enormous in the near future. On the 
other hand, ships returning from North Africa in 
any case should not come back in ballast simply for the 
sake of austerity ; and there are some surpluses in North 
Africa which must be disposed of somehow. Military 
considerations must prevail without reservation. The British 
people do not need more food, though the peoples of 
Russia and Europe do. But if food can be shipped without 
even the slightest impediment to the military effort, it 
will, no doubt, be welcome. Perhaps the specific promise 
of more sardines in the future appears somewhat super- 
fluous in view of the fact that the points value of tinned 
fish has been reduced in order to dispose of it ; and dried 
fruits, which are also promised, cannot be rated as much 
more than a luxury in present conditions. The fats ration 
too, which is also promised additions from North Africa, 
has been adequate up to now, though the margin’ is now 
slender. It would certainly be well to improve the food 
situation in North Africa itself and in the Middle 
East, both areas of actual and induced shortages in several 
respects, before organising any appreciable increase in 
Britain’s own supplies. North Africa needs textiles to replace 
the sacking which is all that many Arabs, at any rate, 
have to wear. It will, in any case, be necessary to reorganise 
local production to serve local and not overseas needs. 
Nevertheless, these exportable surpluses already exist, 
notably of dried fruits and sardines ; and other surpluses 
will arise in time. It may be both expedient and wise to 
take advantage of them, and to use these nearer sources of 
supply in place of more distant ones. But it should still be 
considered whether the ultimate benefit of North African 
surpluses, in whatever part of -the world they may be 
accumulated, should not be kept for the relief of the occu- 
pied countries, and of France in particular. 


* * x 


Industry in West Africa 


The biggest problem to be solved in the development 
of the British colonies in Africa is how progress can be 
reconciled with the African’s own tradition and culture. 
Politically, the problem is how indirect rule can grow into 
real self-government ; socially, how tribal life and customs 
can give way to nationalism; economically, how their 
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wealth can be increased without the creation of a discon- 
tented African proletariat, The establishment of an Institute 
of West African Arts, Industries and Social Sciences near 
Achimota College in the Gold Coast does not, at first 
sight, seem a big step in finding a solution to this problem. 
Actually, however, its influence should be far-reaching. To 
begin with, it will be mainly engaged in the development 
of local industries, such as brick and tile making, pottery 
and the spinning and weaving of cotton. But the long- 
term policy of the Institute, which has been under discus- 
sion for some years now, goes further than this. It aims, 
not at merely reviving local crafts—pottery, for instance, 
used to be an old native craft—but at transforming 
them into small, but modern and economic, industries. 
Thus, it is attempting to bridge the gulf between the old 
African village economy and modern industry. The craft 
of the native used to produce beautiful things. That craft 
is now disappearing under the impact of cheap imports 
from Europe and Japan, and the native has begun to lose 
his craft or debase it in an effort to copy the European. 
The new Institute aims at saving the old aesthetic values 
and directing them to the production of things which are 
really wanted by Africans, not by tourists for curios, and 
which can be made economically. It will also train Africans 
to manage the industries, thereby giving wider opportuni- 
ties for employment to the intelligent and skilled African, 
who, hitherto, has often found himself thwarted, though 
means must first be found to provide him with the neces- 
sary capital. This extension of opportunity, in its turn, will 
help to solve the political and social problem. A grant 
of £127,000 has been made, under the Colonial Develop- 
ment and Welfare Act, to establish the Institute—the 
largest individual grant made for an educational project. 
It will be money well invested. 


* *« * 
New Pensions Bill 


_ The promise in the King’s Speech at the opening of 
this parliamentary session that 


Renewed consideration will be given to th iti 

Old Age and Widowed Pensioners od iota eset 

be laid before you 
has been fulfilled in the Pensions and Determination of 
Needs Bill which was introduced in the House of Commons 
this week. Broadly speaking, the new Bill provides a great 
number of very small improvements in the position of 
different classes of pensioners, but for the great majority of 
those in receipt of old-age pensions, who number 33-4 
million, there is hardly any improvement at all. The main 
change is in respect of widows under 60 with dependent 
children. Hitherto, supplementary pensions have only been 
payable to persons in receipt of old age pensions, or to 
widows in receipt of a widow’s pension under the Con- 
tributory Pensions Act, if they are over 60 years of age. 
Since it is highly unlikely that a widow over 60 should 
have children of school age, this stipulation has auto- 
matically excluded all widows with children from applying 
for supplementary pensions, and their only means of supple- 
menting their pensions of ros. a week, plus §s. for the 
first and 3s. for every subsequent child, apart from finding 
employment, has been public assistance. The new Bill 
allows them to apply for supplementary pensions instead. 
Another clause raises from £300 to £400 the maximum 
sum to be regarded as capital assets, and therefore not 
immediately available to meet his needs, possessed by a 
person undergoing a needs test for unemployment assist- 
ance, supplementary pensions or financial assistance for 
the blind. The Bill also reduces the national weekly income 
per £25 of this capital from 1s. to 6d. The third principal 
change is the application of the principle of the Determin- 
ation of Needs Act—the substitution of an individual needs 
test for a household means test—to the grant of outdoor 
relief under the poor law and the provision of financial 
assistance to the blind. Thus, once again, Britain’s social 
services have had to be patched up by an ad hoc measure. 
If proof were still needed of the case for a unified scheme, 
such as was proposed by Sir William Beveridge, this hotch- 
potch Bill provides it. 


* * * 


The Peers at Home 


It is normally the practice of the House of Lords, or 
at least of that proportion of its members who have come 
recently from the Commons or the Services, to concern 
itself, as Lord Balfour of Burleigh claimed on Wednesday 
of last week, with “questions of broad national interest.” 
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The deliberations of Britain at war have been much en- 
riched by their proceedings. Twice recently, however, the 
Lords have become rather more introspective. Last week, 
an entire debate was devoted to the status of question-time 
in the Upper House. On Tuesday, this week, Lord 
Hemingford called for the removal of the last traces of 
religious discrimination in civil office. Both these topics 
concerned the House’s own chairman, the Lord Chancellor, 
who sits on the Woolsack, outside the actual confines of 
the House, but speaks, like any other peer,from the ordin- 
ary benches. The Lord Chancellor is in no sense a Speaker. 
He has no control over the practice and deportment of the 
House. It was argued last week that, if starred questions— 
that is, those which are designed simply to elicit in- 
formation and not to provoke debate—were limited to a 
restricted period on a specific day, there would be no officer 
of the House competent to hold members within the dictates 
of the regulation. It was the general feeling of those who 
spoke that to abandon the present flexible procedure, by 
which questions of both sorts are taken as they come, 
would be to sacrifice the peculiar freedom and self discipline 
of the Lords’ proceedings. The purpose of the proposal, 
which came from a Select Committee of the House—the 
Committee’s own members, in the debate, were oddly diffi- 
dent about their own proposals—was strictly practical. 
The reason for suggesting a set time for questions, on Tues- 
days, was that responsible members of the Government 
could then know when to attend and reply. But the balance 
of opinion was that the material advantage to be gained 
would be outweighed by the appearance of an attempt to 
translate the procedure of the House of Commons, a ruling 
body, into the House of Lords, whose functions are de- 
liberative. Question time in the House of Commons is a 
pivot of the constitutional and political system. It is the 
method whereby the people’s representatives keep watch 
and ward over the doings of the Executive. The position of 
the Lords is quite different. They seek information, pre- 
sumably, as distinguished and dutiful individuals. That 
they should continue to deliberate with as little formality as 
possible is probably wise—though the intentions of those 
peers who would like to see their proceedings somewhat 
more efficient and somewhat less wasteful of time are 
doubtless of the best. 


* * * 


The Lord Chancellor 


The peers were not inclined to act upon Lord Hemingz- 
ford’s proposal that the Lord Chancellorship should be 
made definitely available, by statute, to Roman Catholics. 
The position is obscure. The Roman Catholic Relief Act, 
of 1829, which absolved holders of civil office from religious 
tests, specifically excluded the Lord Chancellor. On the 
other hand, there is a belief among several experts that 
the Victorian statutes, of 1863, 1867, and 1871, which made 
it no longer necessary for any office-holders to swear an 
oath of their religious beliefs, in fact rectified this omission. 
At any rate, as Lord Simon pointed out, the Lord Chan- 
cellor does not at present make any declaration of religious 
faith or swear any oath except those of allegiance and faith- 
ful service. It would be fantastic if any person of any 
belief or unbelief were to be excluded, in these days, from 
any office ; and it is a pity that this was not made plainer 
on Tuesday. It is gratifying to have the definite statement 
from the Lord Chancellor that Jews are not excluded from 
the highest legal office. It should surely be made equally 
plain, by statute if need be, that Roman Catholics are 
similarly free and equal. To suggest that this would pro- 
duce a massive and indignant outcry is to do a disservice 
to British democracy and vastly to overvalue the brazen 
lungs of a recalcitrant and anomalous minority. 


Shorter Notes 


A good deal of wishful thinking went to General 
Franco’s recent plea for a negotiated peace. “We have 
arrived,” he said, “at a dead end. None of the belligerents 
has strength to destroy the other.” The Caudillo is in error. 
If he will only wait, he will see just how completely the 
power of the Anti-Comintern states—of which he is the 
non-belligerent associate—will be destroyed. 

* 


Sir Basil Brooke, the new Prime Minister of Northern 
Ireland, has formed his Cabinet. He has at least proved 
himself able to sweep very clean indeed, for with the ex- 
ception of Mr Grant, Minister of Labour, not one member 
of the former Cabinet has been retained. 
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AMERICAN SURVEY 








in Akron 


(From an Industrial Correspondent) 
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Cleveland, April 1oth 


ys what used to be less than an hour’s automobile drive 
from Cleveland’s Terminal Tower lies Akron, the centre 
of the American rubber industry and currently a whirlpool 
of labour and a confusion of counsel on working hours. 
The swirl of labour and housing problems was brought 
about by the immigration of nearly 100,000 persons to join 
a 1940 population of 349,700 in the metropolitan district. 
Subtracting 25,000 who have joined the armed forces, about 
450,000 are trying to live in a city built for 350,000. Most 
of the strangers have been accommodated as lodgers with 
families of older residence ; about 1,000 houses have been 
built or are building ; 200 automobile trailers have been 
brought in; and 500 “demountable” pre-fabricated 
houses are being assembled. 

The current confusion is mainly over the order to the 
city to adopt the 48-hour working week. This was issued by 
the War Manpower Commission last September, and 
recently a “deadline ” was placed at March 31st. But to- 
day several hundred stores, service establishments and other 
employers are still running on shorter schedules. 

The Akron community presents a somewhat extreme 
example of the difficulty of standardising anything Ameri- 
can, particularly a custom like working hours, over which 
so much emotion was aroused in the turbulent 1930s. The 
city has the largest plants of three of America’s four leading 
rubber companies, Goodyear, Goodrich and Firestone ; the 
district is also the home of three middle-sized ones, 
General, Mohawk and Seiberling ; and it still has a few 
of the small rubber companies like those from which the 
industry sprang. The city’s selection.as the home of the 
rubber business was largely accidental ; in 1870 Dr B. F. 
Goodrich answered a Board of Trade advertisement of the 
city’s advantages, moved his plant there and the rest grew 
up about it. 


Shares in the big three companies are owned all over 


of tyre builders still kept to 36 hours. The new plants and 
new departments in old plants operated on longer hours. 
Last fall, employers were ordered to take 48 hours as their 
target. By February, they were averaging 45 hours, with other 
employers at 433 hours. Tyre builders resisted the exten- 
sion, on the ground that to go to 48 hours would release a 
number of workers who would have to take jobs paying 
so much less, that even at extra hours, they would make no 
more money than they formerly did. The hours were 
steadily lengthened, however, and today some of the 
experienced men put in 56 hours and receive extra pay 
enough to give them the equivalent of 68 hours. A pay 
check of $100 a week is not uncommon in Akron today, 
repeating an experience in the last war. The total payroll 
is now about $23,500,000 a month, giving the city one of 
the largest per capita incomes in the world. Retail sales 
have been more than doubled in the last two years ; 
shortages of merchandise are chronic there; and all the 
phenomena of inflation are present. 


Working Weeks and Overtime 


Today Akron industry has a conglomeration of working 
weeks, running from 36 hours in a few jobs to 56 in others. 
Bartenders in the city’s pubs happen to be on a 48-hour 
week, and are petitioning the War Labour Board to give 
them a 40-hour base, so that they can collect some overtime 
pay without having to go into the mills. Some officers of 
rubber unions want the 48-hour week spread over seven 
days so their members can receive double time for Sunday 
work. Women are prohibited by Ohio law from working 
more than 45 hours in manufacturing, but the law is 
widely ignored. 

The main resistance to the new standard 48-hour week 
comes from mercantile and similar establishments which 
say they can do no more business in 48 hours than they 
have been accustomed to do in less time. More than 200 
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would be released, employers are not required to conform. 

The Akron situation is being closely watched by 
employers in Cleveland, who have been notified they must 
go on a 48-hour schedule in about four weeks. The metal- 
working plants in Cleveland are now nearly all working 48 
hours, some of them many more. The firm of Jack and 
Heintz, a new concern between Cleveland and Akron, keeps 
its force employed seven days of 12 hours each, the over- 
time payments adding enormously to the incomes of the 
workers. This plant, the object of much inquiry by 
national magazines lately, is noted for its plant “ spirit,” 
its bonuses, its monthly banquets and its free vacations in 
Florida. Production per worker is phenomenal, but only 
the stronger are able to stand the pace. 


American Notes 


Behind the Truce 


The coal truce expires on May 19th. As yet there is no 
assurance that that day will not bring another walk-out, 
although the President, in his press conference, pointed out 
that the miners were working for the Government and that 
in all his years of public service he had not heard of a 
strike against the Government. The impasse appears to 
remain the same—that the Administration requires a 
settlement between the union and the operators agreeable to 
the War Labour Board, and that Mr Lewis refuses to 
recognise the Board and demands a contract from the 
Government. The Board’s fact-finding panel has begun its 
hearings, in public, because of the ostentatious absence of 
any representative of the miners, and with an inviting 
’ reminder that “the latch-string is on the outside of the 
door.” The period of the truce has been called a war of 
nerves. There are two hints of what may be about to 
happen. Congress has lost no time in preparing anti-strike 
legislation. The Senate, by a vote of 63 to 16, has passed 
a Bill (introduced by Senator Connally, Chairman of the 
Foreign Relations Committee—a fact which may prove to 
have its significance) providing that the Government may 
seize war plants where stoppages occur and that it then 
becomes a crime punishable by fine or a year’s imprison- 
ment to instigate further strikes in these plants. The House 
is said to be considering more drastic legislation. Such a 
law, if the President signed it, would provide an effective 
weapon in the present crisis, but it would embitter the 
miners and alienate the other great labour bodies, which are 
already proclaiming that a “war against labour” has been 
declared. The conservative press, on the other hand, feels 
that it penalises the innocent owner more than the strikers. 
Another possibility is suggested by reports that the War 
Labour Board itself feels the “little Steel” formula ts 
unenforceable in the face of the rise in living costs unless 
it is further clarified—which can only mean weakened to 
permit further increases. The Senate, in voting to give a 
statutory basis to the WLB, adopted an amendment which, 
it is said, would make it possible to ignore the little Steel 
formula and by-pass Mr Byrnes’s powers over wage stabilisa- 
tion. Congressmen, in short, are more interested in pre- 
venting strikes than inflation, and if the heart of the public 
could be searched, its attitude would probably be the same, 
in spite of all the propaganda on the effects of inflation. 
This is the fundamental weakness of the President’s position 
and the strength of Mr Lewis’s. The Administration is 
working hard to “roll back” the cost of living, but it is 
doubtful whether time is sufficient for its efforts to con- 
vince the miners and conquer the profound scepticism of 
their leader. The way in which the coal dispute is handled 
over the next few days will be momentous both for the 
stabilisation programme and the future of labour relations. 


x * * 


The Cost of Living 


The coal dispute is a symptom, although admittedly a 
violent and complicated one, of the broader struggle to 
adjust the cost of living. The problem has become so 
urgent, if wage stabilisation is to have even a chance of 
success, that the Price Administrator has announced that 
on June 1st the retail prices of meat, butter and coffee 
will be “ rolled back” by about 10%. According to reports, 
this is to be accomplished by the use of subsidies to the 
processors. As Congress has turned a hostile ear to earlier 
requests for funds for subsidies, the money is to come from 
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the Reconstruction Finance Corporation, and there are 
stories of a $2,000 million a year programme. Attempts will 
also be made to reduce the price of fresh vegetables and 
fruits. The over-all aim is to reduce the cost of living by 
about 24%, and bring it back to the levels of September 15, 
1942. At the same time, an energetic effort is to be made to 
enforce the ceiling prices, which should be easier now that 
dollars and cents retail ceilings are being established. It is 
expected that they will cover 80% of all consumers’ goods 
by June 1st. The belief is that once the cost of living is 
cut back, and firmly under control, the ground for further 
wage demands will no longer exist. Opinion in the United 
States, which has been strongly against subsidies, appears 
to be gradually changing, and a number of commentators 
have pointed out the success of the British subsidy policy. 
It remains to be seen, however, how gracefully Congress 
will accept this open by-passing of its long-standing aver- 
sion to the use of subsidies by the Administration. There is 
almost sure to be an accusation of political manoeuvring 
in their use. Mr Davis, the Director of the Office of War 
Information, was quite right in calling the step the “most 
decisive action yet taken in the endeavour to hold the 
line against inflation.” One can only hope that it has not 
been put off too long. 


x x * 


Trade and Peace 


This week the House of Representatives is debating 
the extension of the Trade Agreements Act. The final vote 
on the Act, and on any amendments which may be brought 
forward by the Republicans, is expected to take place on 
Thursday. If the vote follows strictly party lines, as it did 


_in the Ways and Means Committee, it will be close, for 


there are 221 Democrats to 209 Republicans, with 4 mem- 
bers independent of either party. While it is true that the 
defection of a small number of Democrats might make 
possible the crippling of the Act by providing that agree- 
ments must be submitted to a Congressional veto, such 
action is becoming more remote in view of the powerful, 
and at times unexpected support the Act has been receiv- 
ing. The US Chamber of Commerce last week passed a 
resolution calling for renewal of the Act, and even Mr 
Harrison Spangler, Chairman of the Republican National 
Committee, has given it a qualified blessing. Mr. Sumner 
Welles continued his campaign in a speech at Toledo in 
which he argued that the decision on trade agreements 
was in effect a decision for economic peace or for trade 
war, and that it was of crucial importance to all living 
Americans, and generations yet unborn, that the principle 
of economic co-operation be upheld. The opposition has 
apparently been unable to produce any new reasons for 
amending the Act other than the recurrent desire to clip the 
wings of executive freedom. 


* * * 


War Production 


Mr Nelson’s ninth report on war production showed 
an increase of 165 per cent in munitions production over 
March a year ago, although the quarter’s output is only 
18 per cent of that scheduled for the year 1943 as a whole. 
If this year’s goals are to be met, the average output of 
future quarters will have to be half as large again as in the 
first three months. Mr Nelson pointed out that the very 
great gains of last year could not be repeated, and that 
the necessary increase would have to be brought about 
through more ingenuity in the use of substitutes for steel, 
and in meeting the shortage of skilled labour by adapting 
machines to replace hands, and in more training of women. 
Scheduling of production was beginning to show results, 
but here too he felt that more might be done to improve 
the control of materials and reduce dislocation in shifting 
from one type of production to another. One step which 
has been taken and may have to be extended is an order 
forbidding manufacturers from placing orders for materials 
with more than one producer. Presumably in the interests 
of better distribution the manufacturer will be willing to 
accept being “tied” to a supplier, although the American 
consumer is as yet unwilling to see this curtailment of 
his freedom. Mr Nelson’s report was not pessimistic, how- 
ever. New records were made in March, particularly in the 
production of planes and of Liberty ships. It is note- 
worthy that the Truman Committee, which is usually chary 
of praise, in a recent statement congratulated Mr Nelson 
on his success in scheduling and in the allocation of critical 
materials, although it urged that he be given—and exercise 
—more authority over his subordinates. 
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THE WORLD OVERSEAS 





Laval and After 


(By a Correspondent) 


pHs the last few months, the attention of French- 
men outside France has centred on the military and 
political developments in North Africa. The protracted and 
somewhat intricate negotiations between General de Gaulle 
and General Giraud have figured in the headlines almost 
daily ; compared with these the internal developments in 
France itself have almost faded into insignificance. Yet it is 
in Metropolitan France, and not in its colonial possessions, 
that the future of France will ultimately be shaped. Now, 
when the French African Empire has been definitely freed 
from the Axis, the political outlook in France itself has 
come to the fore again. 

Towards the end of its third year, the Révolution 
Nationale shows unmistakable symptoms of exhaustion. It 
started with the avowed purpose of replacing the Third 
Republic, as a regime of national rebirth after a military 
disaster. Instead, it has proved to be merely the reflection 
of the military collapse in the sphere of politics. Even the 
most ardent prophets of the Révolution Nationale must be 
aware by now that the regime which they had proclaimed 
a new era of French renaissance is only a transient 
armistice regime, and that in order to perpetuate it, the 
armistice itself should first be perpetuated. 

The failure of the Vichy regime has been due to its 
inability to rally a genuine social and political mass move- 
ment around it. True, the legend of the “ victor of Verdun ” 
exercised an overwhelming influence immediately after the 
collapse. But this was riot the “dynamic” legend of a 
Fascist demagogue, Pétain’s was a legend which, at its best, 
inspired only passive confidence and apathy. Betrayed by 
some of the traditional politicians and frustrated by others, 
the mass of Frenchmen in 1940-41 believed that Pétain would 
neither betray nor disappoint them. He was the “ conscience 
of the nation” and a reliable trustee for the whole of 
France. The Frangais moyen instinctively invested Pétain 
with all those lofty qualities which had to be concentrated 
in somebody in order that an excuse for the nation’s own 
helplessness and stupor might be provided. But helplessness 
and apathy are not the stuff of which a revolution is made, 
not even a Révolution Nationale. This was in any case 
not the political background of National Socialism or 
Fascism. 

No Fascist Movement 


. The attempts to stir dynamic Fascist movements in 
France were made by several would-be leaders—by Doriot, 
Deloncle, Déat. But all these attempts have ended in 
a fiasco, which has recently been emphasised by Doriot’s 
retirement from the political stage (Deloncle disappeared 
mysteriously some time ago). If anybody in France pos- 
sessed the qualities essential for a Fascist leader, then it 
was surely the former mayor of St. Antoine. Like Mussolini, 
he had behind him the past of an ultra-Left demagogue ; 
like Hitler he was the born plebeian, able to fan the worst 
instincts of blind despair in the masses. He failed, not 
because of his individual “shortcomings,” nor even because 
of Laval’s shrewd intrigues, but because the political con- 
ditions had not favoured the growth of a vigorous Fascist 
movement within the framework of the armistice regime. 
Fascism and National Socialism at least exploited the 
feelings of national pride. Hitler and Mussolini preached 
aggrandisement or revenge. All that Deloncle or Doriot 
or Déat could do in Pétain’s France was to stifle popular 
feelings of pride and to preach capitulation. The atmosphere 
of nationalist exaltation was entirely absent ; and the seed 
of the Parti Unique was killed by the cold breath of 
national humiliation. The Germans have drawn their con- 
clusions from this. They have dropped Doriot—because 
he could not deliver the goods—in favour of Laval. 

This is the fundamental fact which cannot be glossed 
over in any political calculations bearing on the future of 
France. No genuine Fascist mass movement has developed 
inside France since the collapse of the French parlia- 
mentary democracy in 1940. The Third Republic has been 
temporarily replaced, not by any Révolution Nationale, 


but by Laval’s undisguised police state. Apart from some 
groups of the French bureaucracy, no section of the 
French nation has any vested interest in the Vichy regime. 
For the mass of the bourgeoisie, this regime has meant 
impoverishment and degradation. Big business has used it 
as a cover for its opportunist interests ; and, as the events 
in North Africa have shown, it will have few scruples 
in dissociating itself from Vichy in favour of any other 
political set-up which will leave property intact. To the 
peasantry, Pétain and Laval could offer only empty physio- 
cratic flatteries, coupled with requisitioning ; and, to the 
workers, low wages, high prices, compulsory labour and 
the reléve. 

Laval, endowed with the Marshal’s blessings, moves 
almost alone on the political stage. As the head of the 
Government, he is at the same time his Own Minister of 
Foreign Affairs and Minister of Interior (i.e., Chief of the 
Police), and his own Minister of Propaganda. The vacuum 
around him is growing with every reshuffling of the admini- 
stration. Only recently, he had to part with two such 
pillars of Vichy as Marion, the Minister of Propaganda, 
and Joseph Barthélemy, the Keeper of the Seals and the 
Minister of Justice. Marion, Doriot’s associate, was no 
longer able to act as the mouthpiece; and Barthélemy, 
the Siéyés of the Révolution Nationale, was no longer able 
to look after the legalistic respectability of Vichy. Some 
of those who had hailed the Révolution Nationale in 1940 
have, in the meantime, taken in North Africa a new oath 
of allegiance to the Republic; others, like de la Rocque, 
have travelled from the Vichy couloirs to the prison cells— 
even Laval’s “revolution” devours its own children. 

Under any normal, though not necessarily democratic, 
conditions a regime so isolated could hardly survive in 


— more than a few months. Laval knows this when 
e says: 


Am I popular? Is anybody popular when he hunts down 

Bolshevism, the black market, Anglomania? If you were 

— it would be because you were not doing your 

uty. ... 

But it is not Laval’s self-adivertised delight in un- 
popularity that keeps him in power. It is not even his 
police or his Militias. It is the presence of the enemy on 
French soil. The recent events in Haute Savoie again 
demonstrated how little benefit can, under present con- 
ditions, be expected from sporadic revolts of Frenchmen, 
who single-handed try to challenge the joint forces of 
Laval’s police, the Gestapo and the Wehrmacht. The resist- 
ance to the reléve has, therefore, had only a limited success. 
Many workers hide in the countryside ; engineers evade the 
reléve by hiring themselves as lumber-jacks. But, in spite 
of this, more than half a million French workers were 
transferred to Germany towards the end of last March ; 
and, since then, the transfer has been reported to be 
proceeding at the rate of 40,000 workers a week. Sauckel 
has thus been achieving two objectives at one stroke; he 
has been supplying labour to the German war industries, 
and at the same time denuding France of its manpower, 
and thus destroying French military potential for the 
moment of an Allied invasion. Together with the prisoners 
of war, at least two million Frenchmen have been removed 
to Germany ; and the figure may rise even higher. 
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Vichy’s Police 


The reléve has understandably been the main issue in 
French internal policy during the past half year. The 
man-hunting has been done by Vichy’s gendarmerie and 
police. After the various purges in its personnel which have 
taken place since 1940, the police has been reduced to a 
ruthless tool of collaborationist policy. In this, France is 
not alone among the occupied countries; almost every- 
where in occupied Europe, the old police forces, with a few 
remarkable exceptions, have been used against the interests 
of their own nations. In the case of France, the problem 
is perhaps aggravated by the illusory sovereignty of Vichy 
and of its administration. Vichy’s police has, perhaps, more 
than any other similar body in Europe, worked for the 
Germans almost of its own accord, without the direct 
supervision or assistance of the Gestapo. 


It is not difficult to see the corollary to this. In North 
Africa, the wish to preserve the continuous functioning 
of the established administration played, for _ Various 
reasons, an important part in Allied policy. But it seems 
fairly clear that the North African pattern ought to be 
inapplicable on the Continent. Allied policy will 
surely make it quite clear that in the future it will not 
sacrifice the interests of the French people to the dubious 
considerations of legal or administrative continuity. 


Axis Economics 


[BY A CORRESPONDENT] 
May 11th 


For many years, there has been a striking similarity between 
the general direction of economic activities in Germany 
and Italy. The popular assumption that Germany rules 
Italy like Belgium or Holland is not borne out by the 
scanty information that is available about Italy’s economy. 
There were periods when Fascist Italy was definitely ahead 
of Nazi Germany in the application of methods of economic 
control and planning. The same principles have been used, 
however, against a very different background, and in certain 
respects with different results. Under conditions of a Conti- 
nental blockade the two countries have become to some 
extent complementary. The superior weight and range of 
Germany’s industry makes itself increasingly felt almost 
proportionately to the growing threat of an invasion of 
Italy. The main principle of economic relations between 
Germany and Italy since the beginning of this war has 
been the equalisation of economic resources in the widest 
sense of the word. Italian manpower, foodstuffs, silk, 
sulphur and mercury have been as important for Germany 
as German coal and steel for Italy. There is, however, the 
difference that the resources of the conquered countries 
were mainly used by Germany. This is clearly shown by 
the fact that Italy’s trade agreements with German-occupied 
countries are usually concluded in Berlin. 

Since last winter, the economic relations between the 
two countries show many changes which, at first sight, look 
like Italian concessions to peremptory German demands. 
Yet there is a striking instance which could be interpreted 
as a German concession to an Italian demand. Germany 
and Italy concluded an agreement that unskilled Italian 
workers should return to Italy, whereas more Italian skilled 
workers should go to Germany. This agreement, which has 
been stated only in the most general terms, marks the end 
of surplus manpower in Italy. Military losses and the 
greater demands of a detailed cultivation plan for Italy’s 
agriculture have created a serious manpower problem in 
Italy, where only a short time ago the textile industry 
worked on a short-time basis. For the first time, the general 
line of the battle for agricultural production has been ex- 
tended to a rigid plan fixing the cultivation for each farm 
in detail. As in Germany, the greater part of agricultural 
products receive considerable state subsidies. The inter- 
dependence of the two countries is obvious in this new 
plan, which aims mainly at the extension of the area under 
cereals, maize, potatoes, pulse and oilseeds. Both Italian 
and German sources state that at one time Germany sup- 
plied some wheat and potatoes to Italy, which certainly 
cannot be repeated. As in Germany, self-sufficiency in 
staple foods has never been achieved. The surplus of 
vegetables and fruit is no substitute for cereals, and is still 
being exported to Germany. 

In March, it seemed that Italy followed, under German 
pressure, the policy of so-called total mobilisation by ex- 
tending compulsory labour. But it is interesting that com- 
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pulsory labour was already more extensively used than in 
Germany. At the end of last year, 5,245,800 workers, of 
whom 1,247,600 were women, already worked under condi- 
tions of compulsory labour. This is a very high percentage 
of Italy’s total labour force, and is explained by the fact that 
during the course of the war the compulsory labour law was 
summarily applied to factories as well as to single workers. 

In industry, German capital interests are undoubtedly 
great in the mining industry, and there are numerous com- 
panies, new and old, in other industries where German in- 
terests amount to 49 per cent of the share capital. A typical! 
instance is the recently founded “ Italo-Tedesca Tobaccho ” 
company. The atmosphere of equality is even more strongly 
shown in the exploitation of vital mineral resources by the 
Axis in South European countries, where the third country 
is frequently given a share in the capital of the exploiting 
company. An example is the “German-Italian Mur Mineral 
Oil Industry,” which is domiciled in Budapest. The actual 
founders are the German-Hungarian Oil Company 
“ Manat” and the Italian AGIP. Three Germans, three 
Italians, and two Hungarians form the board of directors 
The German “ Suedost Europa” Society founded in com- 
bination with Italian firms a company for the culti- 
vation of silkworms in Greece. At the same time, Italian 
textile companies, as well as the concern “ MonteZatini,” 
have been given spheres of interest in the Balkan countries. 
It is quite obvious that recent decrees for the improvemeni 
in Italy’s mining industry needed no special prompting by 
the Germans. Greater mining output is as much in the 
direct interest of Italy’s autarky as of Germany’s. 

The equalisation of the resources of the two countries 
goes even further. The Montecatini concern, which owns 
an electric grid system, intends to link it up with the 
German grid system. Germans definitely dominate the 
scene of economic activity where it is dependent on German 
machinery. The refrigerator plants for vegetable and fruit, 
for example, in Italy are entirely in German hands, which 
also means control over the marketing of these products. 

A decisive point is, however, that the Italian administra- 
tion is as well experienced in central state control as the 
Germans. It is obvious that the Germans could only 
dominate the entire economy if the political administration 
had become a branch of the German administration. But 
this has not happened. As a politician, Mussolini is un- 
doubtedly superior to Hitler. The impression of absolute 
German domination has been created by the fact that the 
highly centralised German industry was much more easily 
turned into a centrally planned economy than the Italian 
economy which differs so greatly from one region of the 
country to another. 

The most striking difference, which is at the same time 
a threat to the relative stability of economic relations be- 
tween Germany and Italy, is that the control of prices, 
finances and the markets is less effective in Italy. The price 
and wages stop, and rationing are as rigidly applied as in 
Germany. Yet the great differences between the differen: 
regions, the greater exhaustion of the resources and the 
overgrown bureaucracy in the state and party organisations 
prevent an effective co-ordination, in spite of the attempts 
made by the Inter-Ministerial Committee for Supplies and 
Price Control. Since the beginning of the war, prices of 
the most essential commodities have risen by at least 
50 per cent. Clothing and footwear prices show a much 
greater rise, and have become prohibitive for the majority 
of the population. Black market activities are undeniable, 
and could not be prevented because of the largely agri- 
cultural character of the country. The price situation madz 
it necessary to raise wages, and this is done characteristic- 
ally by promising a kind of premium to all workers. 

The most disconcerting sign in the Italian economy is, 
however, that Italy among all belligerent countries covers 
the smallest part of total expenditure by taxation, that is to 
say, less than 30 per cent. The annual deficits in the 
budgets are large, and are covered by issuing Treasury 
bonds. On paper, taxes have been increased in the main 
by war surcharges, but the methods of assessment and the 
collection of taxes are extraordinarily inefficient. Although 
most of the companies, with the exception of the great 
armament concerns, report difficulties in production and a 
general decline, profits are nominally very high. Divi- 
dends from Io to 15 per cent are not infrequent. By nominal 
capital increases, companies evaded taxation until a decree 
introduced a 20 per cent tax on all capital increases. By 
fixing import and export prices in the trade with Germany, 
some stability in price relations is still secured. In Italy 
itself, the rise in prices automatically effects a reduction 
in the consumption of the masses, which could not be done 
by the necessarily imperfect system of rationing. 
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Copy for Directors of 
REPORT ON COMPANY'S BOILER PLANT 


by 
THE ADVISORY ENGINEERS OF 


The Ministry of Fuel and Power 





PLANT SURVEY 


Four hand-fired Lancashire Boilers 
are installed, with steam jet 
forced draught grates. 


The C02 indicator, according to 
the Engineer, never had worked, 
was no good, and never would work. 
On inspection it was found that 
the instrument could quite easily 
i repaired in the workshop. 


nt The boiler attendant was evidently 
pe inexperienced. The boiler fired 
bo ¢, only at long and irregular inter- 
My vals 
The fire was patchy and the back 
ends of the grates were thin. 


The steam jets were on full boiler 
pressure! 





Draught control was stated to be 
carried out on the boiler dampers 
To do this, the attendant had to 
climb a ladder, walk across the 
top of the boilers, and operate 
the usual weight and pulley 
arrangement. In our opinion, 
thy 4 this was seldom, if ever, carried 
pot. out. 








The brickwork was deplorably leaky. 
The maximum C02 obtainable in any 
side flue was 5% (instead of 10% 
to 12%). Short circuiting was 
resulting in side-flue tempera- 
tures as high as 830° 


th ts e only good features associated 
-wewith this Plent were that it was 
ae lisee from steam leakages and that 
the pipe lines were well insu- 
lated 


CONCLISION 


Two or three further visits will 
be necessary; the necessary 
draught control provided, anc 
Operation established on sound 
lines. 


‘AY 


3 


It is our considered view that 
consumption can be cut by some- 
thing like 15%. 








(Signed) J. Jones 
N. Clark 


The above report is based on fact! Can your Boiler 
Plant stand critical examination ? The Ministry of Fuel’s 
engineers and bulletins are freely available to help you. 











Issued by the Ministry of Fuel and Power 
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We squeeze 





From every ton of coal used by the Gas Industry, 


~ no less than half a ton of coke remains after the gas 


is extracted. Not only coke, but many other valu- 
able materials are obtained in making gas. Tar, 
for instance, which forms the basis of more than 
2,000 substances, from life-saving drugs to the 
metal-replacing plastics for tank and aeroplane 
equipment. Benzole, another vital by-product of 
gas-making, is our only home-produced source of 
aviation spirit;- while the ammonia and sulphur 
by-products provide the nation with explosives, 
fertilisers and valuable industrial acids. The Gas 
Industry squeezes all there is of value out of coal. 


‘Why, then, is the public asked to save Gas? 


Surely, more gas means more by-products ? True, 
but gas-making plant is not elastic. Gas must be 
saved by domestic users so it can be diverted to 
war factories where it is needed. most. 


\ 
\ AMMONIA 
fog } ce 
TAR Fertilisers 
Explosives “as § y 
Disinfectants, Dyes, 


Drugs. Motor Spirits, 
Insecticides 


SULPHUR. 


Sulphuric Acid 
Industrial Chemicals 





BRITISH COMMERCIAL GAS ASSOCIATION LONDON, S.W.1 (9) 
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Portugal Looks Ahead 


[FROM OUR LISBON CORRESPONDENT] 


ALTHOUGH no official comment on the monetary proposals 
of Keynes and Morgenthau has as yet appeared, their 
simultaneous publication, coupled with the explicit state- 
ment that invitations to discussion will be sent to the 
United Nations, has caused much talk, and some uneasi- 
ness, in Portuguese financial and commercial circles. At the 
moment, Portugal is well in credit, both in Great Britain 
and the United States. Gold held for the account of the 
Bank of Portugal is also considerable, and with the Axis 
clearing system, as well as with Spain, the country is, on 
paper, a creditor. Therefore, say the optimists, there is no 
reason for alarm ; the war is not over and everything points 
to the further growth of Portuguese credits held in hard 
cash or first-class bank paper abroad. 

To this, the cautious reply that the war may cease in 
Europe at any time. If this occurs at short notice, it means 
cutting the bottom out of Portugal’s present export trade 
and the inrush of large quantities of imports. Such a 
bouleversement of present-day conditions might well have 
rapidly disastrous reactions on both the bond market and 
the real estate market, and would be particularly devas- 
tating to the latter, where prices have been pushed up 
madly during the past twelve months. Therefore, it is 
argued, now and not later is the moment for Portugal to 
be associated openly and directly with any course of dis- 
cussion that may be outlined ; it should intimate its willing- 
ness to share in such plans as may be devised for the 
stability of capital and the expansion of international trade. 
Portugal’s own standard of living is admitted by its legis- 
lators to be low in comparison with other countries of 
Europe. Hence the Portuguese market is capable of great 
expansion. Portugal has no reason to pay lip service even 
to the illusions of the Axis “ New Order,” and, even if the 


Russia 
The Third Summer 


HE victorious conclusion of the North African cam- 

paign has been greeted by the Soviet press and radio 
with a cheerfulness reminiscent of the spirit that reigned 
after the victory of Stalingrad. “Africa is finished, the 
battle has now swung to the gates of Europe,” was the 
typical comment of Red Star, the paper of the Red Army. 
Naturally enough, the press stresses the part which the 
winter campaign in Russia played in weakening the military 
strength of Germany and thus facilitating the Allied 
victories. Pravda wrote: 

The blow which the Red Army inflicted on the enemy in 
the east is now, for the first time during the war, merged 
with the blow inflicted on the German fascist invaders by 
our Allies. 

The conclusion of the African campaign has—to judge 
by the tone of press comments—done very much to 
strengthen “ Allied mindedness” in Russia. This has also 
been shown in articles devoted to the position on the 
Russian front itself, in which the deliveries of arms from 
the Allies have frequently been mentioned. Military writers 
have stressed the need for a quick and correct distribution of 
Allied supplies and weapons throughout the fighting fronts. 

Stalin’s May Day Order has been followed by a spate 
of didactic articles and appeals to the Army, calling it to 
prepare thoroughly for the impending campaign. The tone 
of those appeals is very confident. The war industries, it is 
said, have worked intensively throughout the winter, and 
the Army is now amply supplied with all kinds of per- 
fected weapons, and especially with swift aircraft and 
powerful tanks. Even the customary warnings against 
undue optimism have been worded somewhat less cate- 
gorically than they were some time ago; and only limited 
German offensive thrusts seem to be anticipated. 

_ The enemy is not yet smashed. Stubborn and fierce hattles 
lie ahead against an enemy who is still strong. It is possible 
that on some sectors our units will have to wage defensive 
battles. No matter how the situation may develop on one 
sector or another, they must not for one minute lose faith 
in victory. 

Some idea of the energy with which the preparations 
for a third summer campaign are being made has been 
provided by the Government’s decree of April 15th, which 
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Axis debts have to be written off as a dead loss, that would 
be nothing compared with the cumulative benefit to be 
gained from making a firm stand financially on the platform 
of the United Nations. This, it should be repeated, is but 
the view of private individuals, But it is widely held. 


Shorter Notice 


‘‘ The Theory and Practice of Central Banking 1797- 
1913.’’ By E. Victor Morgan. Cambridge Studies 
in Economic History. 252 pages. Price 15s. 


This is a valuable addition to the growing but still small 
number of serious studies of banking theory and practice 
in this country during the nineteenth century. Mr Morgan 
traces the development of central banking theory and prac- 
tice in this country from the Bank restriction period to the 
eve of the 1914-18 war. He has diligently searched every 
source of information on this subject, save, of course, those 
very reticent internal sources which it is to be hoped are 
now yielding their secrets to Dr Clapham engaged on his 
history to mark the centenary of the Bank Act of 1844. 
Mr Morgan provides an admirable description of the 
economic environment in which central banking policy 
developed during this period, and of the growing con- 
sciousness by the Bank of England itself of the rdle it 
should play both in the domestic credit structure and 
within the wider framework of national monetary policy. 
How gradual and chequered was that process of education 
is shown by the fact that, while in 1811 Thornton was 
discussing the frictions and difficulties that would attend 
business adjustments to a falling circulation, in 1866, a 
director of the Bank could still accuse The Economist of 
having put forth “the most mischievous doctrine ever 
broached in the monetary or banking world in this country” 
because this paper had commended the policy of liberal 
lending policy. by the central bank during the crisis of 
that year. 


at War 


introduced martial law on the railways. The official explana- 
tion gave a warm appreciation of the devoted work per- 
formed by the overwhelming majority of Soviet railway- 
men. But some groups of railwaymen, it seems, have lately 
been slack and irresponsible. This has tended to disorganise 
railway transport at a time when the fighting fronts are 
more than ever dependent on quick and regular deliveries. 
On May roth, the decree of martial law was extended to 
marine and river traffic, which has this year started earlier 
than usual, and is expected to relieve the pressure on the 
railways. The transport position this year is not easy, 
because of the heavy wear and tear of rolling stock and 
the extremely low rate of replacement. Yet, in view of the 
unexpectedly good performance of the Soviet transport 
system during the past two years, there is no reason to 
suppose that transport will not be able fully to cope with 
its task this year. The introduction of martial law is 
probably intended to forestall rather than to undo a 
deterioration in traffic. 

In this stern pre-campaigning atmosphere the Soviet- 
Polish conflict, after a few days during which it stood in 
the centre of attention, has been relegated to the back- 
ground. The conflict has not petered out. Soon after M. 
Vyshynsky’s statement to the foreign press, it was 
announced that the Council of the People’s Commissars 
had authorised the Society of Polish Patriots to organise a 
Polish division which will fight side by side with the Red 
Army. The commander of that division is Colonel Bering, 
a former colonel of the Polish Army. 

The formation of that division was acclaimed at the 
third Pan-Slav conference which met some days ago. This 
was the third conference of the kind ; at the first in 1941, 
the Poles participated officially and played a leading part. 
At the second, in 1942, they were absent. This time the 
members of the Union of Polish Patriots spoke on behalf 
of Poland and attacked the non-Communist Poles very 
violently (“Death to the traitors”), although General 
Sikorski personally was spared. This may perhaps indicate 
that the Soviets are still careful to leave the door open for 
negotiations, The Czech representatives at the conference 
were accorded a very warm welcome. Delegates from the 
Jugoslav guerillas, as well as Bulgarians, took part in the 
meetings. The manifesto issued by the conference calls in 
the name of Slav solidarity all the Slav peoples to imme- 
diate armed struggle against the Axis. 
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The Future of Industrial Assurance 


HE decision of the Government that, with the main 

proposals of the Beveridge Report, it will have too 
much on hand to contemplate the nationalisation of in- 
dustrial assurance throws back on the industry itself the 
task of remedying its defects. Chief among these is the 
large cost to the public at which the business is con- 
ducted. This feature is likely to be aggravated by two 
changes which have actually been decided upon, namely, 
the institution of a universal death grant and the abolition 
of the approved society system of National Health Insurance. 
The former will involve the cancellation of a large number 
of the voluntary funeral benefit policies at present in force, 
with consequent spreading of fixed operating costs over a 
smaller volume of premiums ; the latter, by taking away 4 
part of the collectors’ incomes which the offices may find 
it necessary to make good in other ways, will also tend to 
raise costs, but this will be mitigated if the industrial 
approved societies are retained as agents for the new scheme. 
In any case, the changes envisaged make the need for 
rationalisation all the more urgent. 

At present, the business is transacted by 14 proprietary 
and mutual companies and 146 collecting societies ; the com- 
panies are responsible for four-fifths of the total volume, 
against only one-fifth for the large number of societies, but 
not all of the societies are small. The accompanying 
table, compiled from Appendix D of the Beveridge Report, 
exhibits the present structure of the business by compari- 
son with the position a quarter of a century ago. The mean 
annual premium income, expenses of management and 
dividends to shareholders for the six years 1912-17, and 
four years 1937-40, are shown, together with the mean 
annual income-tax in 1937-40, corresponding figures for 
the earlier period not being available. The fifteen offices 
treated individually are arranged in order of economy of 
management, i.e., ratio of management expenses to premium 
income, in 1937-40. Apart from the very rapid growth of 
the industry as a whole, the most striking feature of the 
table is probably the greatly improved working efficiency 
of the Prudential, an improvement known to be chiefly 
associated with the introduction of the block system of 
representation, which eliminates overlapping by making one 
agent solely responsible for each block of streets ; that the 
improvement has been effected while maintaining a good 
standard of remuneration for the collectors is shown by 
the figures given in Appendix D of the Report. Under the 
lead of the Prudential, the proprietary companies in 


general have made substantial reductions in cost ratios, 
while the collecting societies have improved but little— 
even the large societies operating on a country-wide basis— 
but the resulting competitive advantage is largely negatived 
by dividends to shareholders and income-tax. Nevertheless, 
the Prudential and Refuge, with combined expense, divi- 
dend and income-tax ratios of 32.9 per cent and 35.7 per 
cent respectively, both possess a marked superiority over 
the most efficient of the collecting societies, the Royal 
Liver, with a cost ratio of 39.3 per cent. The Co-operative, 
with a cost ratio of 33.1 per cent, is in a category on its 
own, deriving its income from members of the Co-operative’ 
Movement, and enjoying special facilities for this purpose. 
It might have been expected that these variations in 
working costs, with resultant differences in the benefits 
available for policyholders, would have led to a concentration 
of business in the hands of the more efficient offices ; but 
as the third column of the table shows, this has not been the 
case. On the contrary, some of the offices with very high 
expenses have made rapid headway, and the Prudential, 
whose business has grown 2.8 times, has actually lost 
ground in relation to the business as a whole, which has 
grown 3.3 times. To some extent high rates of growth 
and high expense ratios may be linked as cause and effect, 
because of the heavy outlays on new business expenses. 
But this cannot be a full explanation of the apparent break- 
down in the working of competitive forces. One important 
consideration, often emphasised by the offices themselves, 
is that life assurance is “sold and not bought.” The pro- 
spective purchaser of life assurance does not, in general, 
make careful comparisons between offices before making 
his decision; had this been otherwise, the Prudential— 
which gives better terms than almost any other office in 
respect of forfeiture, does not demand an absolute warranty 
of health in proposals for life-of-another policies, as most 
of the other offices do, and alone of the large companies’ 
guarantees to its policyholders, by its articles of association, 
a share of profits—would have tended to drive its rivals 
from the field. It is one of the ironies of the present situa- 
tion that an office like the Prudential, which has made a real 
effort to meet criticisms of overselling in the Parmoor and 
Cohen reports by converting the basis of remuneration of 
its agents to fixed salaries, independent of the volume of 
new business procured, should thereby have yielded ground 
to its competitors which have continued the old methods. 
But the crux of the matter goes rather deeper. By passing 
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. Annual Premium Income Expenses of Management Dividends to Shareholders, etc. | Income Tax 
Office (a) Type £000 Rate - £000 % of Premiums £000 % of Premiums | Mean of 1937-40 
| Increase ’ z % of 
Mean of , Mean of | ((2) (1)) | Mean of | Mean of | Mean of | Mean of | Mean of ; Mean of { Mean of | Mean of £000 Pre- 
| 1912-17 | 1937-40 1912-17 | 1937-40 | 1912-17 | 1937-40 | 1912-17 | 1937-40 | 1912-17 | 1937-40 nities 
pie Q) 1 (2) (3) 4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) oy) (| 2) 3) 
WOME skis cinis ssiccnas Proprietary Co. 8,437 | 23,600 2:8 3,303 6,049 | 39-1 25-6 448 813 5°3 3°5 908 3-8 
Oe nore i 2,631 9,190 3°5 1,095 2,762 41-6 30-1 56 532 2:1 5-8 296 3-2 
RPEEAIITIND sai ioie's «10's; 010 0101s > 0's as 1,082 4,031 3-7 438 1,319 | 40-4 32-7 21 223 2:0 5-5 135 3-4 
Co-operative. ......sessseee (0) 14 5,340 | 373-4 1,768 | 49-7 33-1 ean ae au es = - 
i eS eee Proprietary Co. 2,258 6,016 2-7 1,017 2,006 | 45-0 33-3 34 64 1-5 1-1 80 1:3 
Salvation Ase eee ae 313 981 3:1 141 337 | 45-1 34-4 sae 50 sx 5-1 30 3-0 
Blackburn Philanthropic . . 9. 101 616 6-1 43 231 42-9 37-6 sie 25 a 4-1 17 2°38 
Pioneer | ee . 78 128 1-6 42 49 53-5 38 -3 1 4 1°5 3°5 4 3:0 
Royal Liver ........ 0.0.0.0. Collecting Socy. | 1,147 | 4,220| 3-7 453 | 1,659] 39:5 | 39-3 ‘ hs a y ei ie 
London & Manchester ...... Proprietary Co. 697 1,913 | 2:7 295 7 42-4 39-8 4 92 0-5 4-8 65 3-4 
Liverpool Victoria.......... Cqllecting Socy. 1,634 6,889 4-2 719 2,767 | 44-0 40 -2 wae ag “a ae 
Royal London Mutual ...... Mutual Co. 1,405 5,221 3-7 601 2,106 | 42-8 40-3 a 
Scottish "ee Collecting Socy. 429 1,485 3°5 177 600 |} 41-1 40 -4 
Wesleyan & General........ (c) 780 1,443 1-8 356 584 | 45-6 40-5 
Royal Co-operative......... Collecting Socy. 89 405 4-5 46 171 | 52:2 42-3 
Totals of Above 15 Offices... 21,097 | 71,477 3-4 8,733 | 23,170 | 41-4 32-4 563 1,804 2:7 2°5 1,534 2-2 
Other Offices ..........000% 86 1,518 1:8 38 639 | 44-3 42-1 1 eee «ia tie 1 aaa 
MOORES 6005000 21,963 | 72,995 3-3 9,117 l 23,809 | 41-5 32-6 564 1,804 2°6 2°5 1,535 2-1 


























NOTES.—(a) The offices are arranged in order of their expense ratios in 1937-40—column 7 of table. 
(6) The Co-operative is a company registered, not under the Companies Acts, but under the Industrial and Provident Societies Acts, and has a small paid-up 
capital on which is based a limited dividend. This dividend does not come from the Industrial Branch. 
(e) 7 a and General distributes surpluses in the Industrial Branch not only among industrial policy-holders, but in part also among the holders 
Ordinary Branch policies participating in profits; this increases the expenses in 1937-40 from 40-5 per cent. to 42-0 per cent. 
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on to consumers the benefit of their reduced costs in the 
indirect form of higher bonuses and improved policy con- 
ditions, instead of by a direct reduction in rates of pre- 
miums, the high-efficiency offices have failed to press home 
their competitive advantage. As the Cohen Committee ob- 
served, “it is doubtful whether the expectation of bonus 
makes any strong appeal to the classes from which in- 
dustrial policyholders are drawn.” Bonuses take various 
forms, and comparisons between the offices are not easy ; 
on the other hand, even the least initiated can understand 
differences in the amount of contractual sum assured 
obtainable for each penny of premium. The Cohen Report 
contained a clear recommendation to the Prudential to 
increase the contractual sums assured even at the cost of a 
reduction in bonuses, and had this advice been followed 
the business would surely be in a healthier state now. A 
competitive system cannot be expected to function unless 
the rules of the game are adhered to, and lower costs re- 
flected in lower prices to consumers. 


Admittedly, such a rate-reduction policy could not have 
been adopted without risks for the shareholders. But the 
taking of risk is the essence of private enterprise, and the 
only justification for the making of profits. Life assurance 
can be conducted in one of two ways, either on a without- 
profits or a with-profits basis. In the former case it is a 
highly hazardous undertaking ; it is a long-term contract 
which cannot be terminated by the office, and in which the 
factors entering into the premium calculation—rates of 
mortality, interest return, income tax and expenses—are 
subject to wide fluctuations in the course of years. In 
such circumstances the shareholders are fully entitled to all 
the profits, for there will also be periods of loss ; almost 
certainly the ordinary life offices are transacting their busi- 
ness at a loss at the present time. But if the business is 
undertaken on with-profits lines, practically the whole of 
the risk is borne by the policyholders, as is shown by the 
suspension or severe curtailment of bonuses during the war, 
and this being so the policyholders are entitled to nearly all 
the profits when profits are made. This is recognised by 
the ordinary proprietary offices in allocating from the profits 
on participating contracts only very small sums to share- 
holders. The industrial offices, on the other hand, have 
wanted the best of both worlds. They have offered their 
policyholders no choice between with- and without-profits 
policies ; they have organised their business on a basis of 
“ riskless enterprise,” and yet have taken from it large sums 
as profits for shareholders. Such a state of affairs is funda- 
mentally unsound. 

In the light of this record, it would not have been easy 
for private enterprise to answer the case for transfer of the 
business to a State Board, had the Government felt able to 
undertake the complicated problem involved. It seems 
reasonable to assume that in the hands of a monopoly, and 
organised on the block system, the working costs over the 
whole field could be reduced to the management expense 
ratio of the Prudential, and probably lower, even allow- 


ing for the fact that the Prudential has a higher proportion . 


of monthly business than the other offices. Moreover, there 
is little justification for policyholders being saddled with the 
cost of dividends to shareholders, since the business is 
conducted on lines carrying a minimum of risk. Nationalisa- 
tion would tend to reduce overselling and improve the lapse 
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ratio, but too much should not be made of this ; experience 
under a State scheme in Japan shows very high lapse 
ratios. The lapse problem can best be overcome by im- 
proving the underlying economic stability of the worker, 
and it is to be hoped that the main provisions of the 
Beveridge Plan will help in this direction. 

If there is a case for nationalisation, there are at least 
some disadvantages in travelling that road. The working- 
class public, among whom the practice of industrial 
assurance is widespread, are not likely to appreciate the 
elimination of the free choice of insurer; in other busi- 
nesses wartime experience of being tied to one source of 
supply has not been happy, and it is difficult to believe that 
under a system of monopoly the collectors would have the 
same incentive to please their clientéle as at present. It is 
true, as the Beveridge Report points out, that insurance is a 
long-term contract, and having once made the purchase, 
the source of supply for that purchase cannot be changed ; 
against this it must be remembered that it is the practice 
of the working classes to buy their life assurance in small 
quantities, increasing it as circumstances permit, and that, 
in any case, the mere existence of a competitor is a spur to 
effort. Another point is that a State Board would necessarily 
follow a very restricted investment policy, with consequent 
adverse effects on the rate ,of interest earned on policy- 
holders’ funds, and on the capital market generally. There 
is also to be considered the effect which nationalisation 
would have on the business of the offices in other depart- 
ments, including, in the case of the Prudential and 
Pearl, the not unimportant overseas accounts. Finally, 
compensation to shareholders and to agents owning 
“books ” would involve the Exchequer in substantial outlay. 

Nevertheless, eventual nationalisation seems a certainty 
unless the industry can put its house in order in the interval 
which must elapse before it again becomes the subject of 
official enquiry. An indispensable condition of progress is a 
programme of rationalisation into a small number of efficient 
units. The difficulties are formidable—not least among them 
the problem of book interest—but should not be insuper- 
able if tackled in a spirit of determination. A possible solu- 
tion might be a consolidation of the offices working for 
private profit (excluding -the Prudential) on the one hand, 
and of the collecting societies and mutual companies— 
probably more firmly wedded to the book interest system, 
and less capable of divorcing themselves from it, than the 
proprietary companies—on the other, forming, with the 
Prudential, three groups of approximately equal size. This 
would reduce selling competition to reasonable proportions, 
and make possible substantial economies ; the released staff 
would almost certainly be needed by the Government for 
the administration of its social security plan. The Prudential, 
which has already done much to bring industrial assurance 
up to the standard of ordinary assurance, could best con- 
tribute to the general reorganisation by introducing straight 
without-profits policies as an alternative to participating 
contracts, a measure which the other groups would be 
obliged by competition to follow. Undoubtedly without- 
profits assurances would be of greater value to most mem- 
bers of the working-classes than policies carrying hopes 
of bonus which may or may not materialise, and the sub- 
stitution in large measure of price-competition for sales- 


competition could not but have a healthy j 
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business as a whole. y ce over the 


Finance and Banking 


Discount Market Consolidation 

Considerable interest has been evoked in the discount 
market this week by the publication of Gater Brightwen’s 
balance-sheet as on April 30th last. The balance-sheet total 
of this private firm has risen over the year from £36,694,000 
to £46,590,000, and is now well within striking distance of 
that of Alexanders Discount, the smallest of the three dis- 
count companies. The time has definitely arrived when 
reference to the big units in the discount market will have 
to apply to the “big four” and no longer to the “big 
three.” The main expansion in the firm’s assets has been in 
bills, which have risen from £25,304,000 to £32,983,000. 
The accompanying increase from £3,686,000 to £4,473,000 
in the liability for bills rediscounted indicates that this firm 
has handled a larger volume of commercial paper. The in- 
vestments have risen from £10,422,000 to £12,372,000, and 
in the balance sheet they are shown in exemplary detail. 


The position in the money market has shown little 
change this week, though the superabundance of = 
which was in evidence last week has disappeared. The 
market had again an exceptional amount of Treasury bills 
to take up, receiving an allotment of 36 per cent on the 
£90 million of bills that were offered for tender last week. 
The banks have been fair buyers, but not on the scale that 
would seem suggested by the exceptionally low level to 
which their bill portfolios had fallen last month. The banks 
plead the heaviness of their net Treasury deposit payments 
as the main excuse for their rather hesitant purchases of 
bills. This week they had to pay over £50 million against 
nominal TDR maturities of £30 million and_ slightly 
smaller effective maturities. The Bank return reflects the 
slightly more usable credit conditions experienced this week 
in a fall of £22,004,000 in bankers’ deposits. To the extent 
of £17 million this is due to the building up of public 
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deposits from the subnormal level of £3,733,000 to which 
they had fallen in the previous week. The credit base has 
2lso been contracted by a fall of £4,756,000 in Other 
Securities. 


x x * 


Clearing Banks in April 


The April clearing banks’ returns reveal little net 
change in the volume of credit outstanding. Deposits are 
up by £3,183,000 on the month, but as cheques in course 
of collection and transit items show a concurrent drop of 
£18,191,000, it follows that the true expansion of credit 
over the month has been nearly seven times greater than 
the diminutive movement shown by the rise in deposits. 
Changes in assets are of considerable magnitude. The most 
important, from the banks’ point of view, is the further 
drop of £20,235,000 in loans and advances. At £756,390,000, 
this item, the most remunerative of the banks’ assets, is 
£254 million lower than in the first month of the war— 
since when total deposits have risen by £1,303 million. The 
latest drop in advances is accompanied by a rise of 















































(In £ millions) 
Apr. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. 
1942 1942 1943 1943 1943 1943 
Capital and reserves ..... 140-3} 140:9; 140°9; 140-9; 140-9; 140-9 
Acceptances, eté......... 97°8 93-1 94-3 94-9 92-0 92-6 
Notes in circulation...... 1°5 16 1/5 1-6 16 1°6 
Current, deposit and other 
| ee 3,081-5 | 3,628°6 | 3,576°6 | 3,524-9 | 3,541-9 | 3,545°1 
Total liabilities...... 3,321-1 | 3,864 °2 | 3,813-°3 | 3,762-3 | 3,776 -4 | 3.780 2 
DD ocacaccknecsexeens 318-8 | 390°4| 378:9| 372°8| 376°5| 374-9 
Cheques, balances, and 
items in transit ....... 124-2 | 186-2} 124-7] 124-1} 137-2] 119-0 
Money at call........... 136-0 | 142°:2| 145°8| 153-7} 139-3 | 142°3 
Discounts .........+2+4. 258 +1 197-5 197 -4 148-0 172 °5 128 -4 
Treasury deposit receipts.| 449-5 | 895°5| 935-0 | 932-5| 883-5 | 963-5 
Investments .........+6- 1,048 -4 | 1,120-2 | 1,112-2 | 1,108-5 | 1,132 -4 | 1,136°8 
Loans and Advances..... 821-2 | 772-8 | 758-7 | 761°5| 776°6| 756-4 
Investments in affiliated 
I 9 :5.c a nents aeons 23°8 23-9 23-9 23-9 23°9 23-9 
Cover for acceptances,| 
premises, etc.......... 141-1 | 135-5 | 136-7 | 137°3| 134-5] 135-0 
Total assets....... 3,321-1 | 3,864 -2 | 3,813-3 | 3,762°3 | 3,776 -4 | 3,780 -2 











£4,361,000 in investments, no doubt representing the banks’ 
continued participation in local Wings for Victory weeks. 
There have been exceptional movements in floating assets, 
a rise of £80 million in TDR’s being accompanied by a 
fall of £44,053,000 in bills discounted. This last movement 
may be wholly attributed to the smaller purchases ot 
Treasury bills and has reduced the bill portfolio to the 
lowest figure since February, 1942. The bill famine indicated 
by this exceptional drop in discounts derives largely from 
the increased competition for bills made available through 
the weekly tenders. The position is in process of being 
remedied by the increase to £90 million in the weekly 
amounts of Treasury bills offered through the tender. 


* * * 


Banking in India 


The report of the National Bank of India for the year 
1942 provides an interesting picture of the banking situa- 
tion in that country. Since the bank had only two offices 
in territory now occupied by the enemy the changes in its 
balance sheet figures are not so much affected by this 
fector as is the case with other Eastern exchange banks. 
Some reflection of the measure of inflation in India is 
provided by the rise in deposits from £39,696,000 to 
£48,513,000, but this is only a faint echo of the concur- 
rent expansion in the note circulation which over the 
year 1942 rose by 80 per cent. This exceptional increase in 
the circulation, and the corresponding stimulus which has 
been given to hoarding of precious metals and speculation 
in commodities, lend particular interest to the recent 
growth of indigenous banking institutions in India. The 
chairman of the National Bank of India in his statement 
accompanying the report points out that the establishment 
of a considerable number of indigenous banks has been an 
Outstanding feature of the past few months. He adds that 
some of the banks, judged by the amount of capital with 
which they have been launched, are likely to become 
important institutions. The increase in resources at the 
disposal of the National Bank of India has, unfortunately, 
not been accompanied by a corresponding movement in 
the demand for commercial banking facilities. Loans and 
commercial discounts have fallen over the year from 
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£9,053,000 to £6,190,000, while there have been consider- 
able increases in the ho]dings of cash, Government securi- 
ties and Treasury bills. These changes are likely to prove 
the pattern to which most Eastern banking reports will 
conform. 

* * * 


The Dollar in Switzerland 


Details of the restrictions which apply to dealings in 
US dollars by the Swiss National Bank are given in the 
report of that institution, covering operations for the year 
1942. These restrictions arise from the immobilisation of 
Swiss, together with all Continental, assets in the United 
States. Switzerland has made repeated efforts to obtain 
greater liberty in its dollar payments, but the position has 
if anything become increasingly difficult. The National 
Bank has, in consequence, had to apply fairly rigid restric- 
tions to the amount of dollars it has been prepared to buy 
from the local exchange market. It has restricted such 
purchases to the proceeds of exports and tourist trade, 
insurance remittances, diplomatic payments, International 
Red Cross transactions and sums arising out of the dollar 
investments of individuals whose sole source of income 
is represented by such investments. The National Bank 
refuses all US dollars representing capital transfers or in- 
vestment income other than the special case already men- 
tioned. Even with these restrictions, the dollar income of 
the National Bank has greatly exceeded its dollar payments, 
and the surplus holdings have in the main been converted 
into gold which remains earmarked on Swiss account in 
the United States. The National Bank has found it increas- 
ingly difficult to utilise its dollars in order to finance trade 
with other countries. This is because the external trade of 
Switzerland is, perforce, conducted largely with Axis and 
occupied countries and financed though the clearing. In 
1938, Only one-third of Switzerland’s external trade passed 
through the clearing. In 1942, that proportion had risen to 
three-quarters. As the dollar can no longer be used as freely 
as before as a means of effecting international payments, 
gold has had to revert to its traditional role in the settle- 
ment of Swiss balances of payments. The report of the 
National Bank states that gold transactions between that 
institution and other central banks have assumed consider- 
able proportions during the past year, Switzerland being 
obliged to pay in gold for merchandise imported from other 
countries and for transport charges. Yet, the Swiss gold 
holding rose during 1942 from Frs 2,700 million to Frs 
3,550 million. The sales of gold made from domestically 
held metal to finance trade with Axis and occupied Europe 
have been more than made good by the fresh earmarkings 
of gold in the United States—an interesting instance of US 
gold indirectly feeding the reserves of the enemy. 


* * * 
Scottish Bank Notes 


_, The views of certain Scottish bankers—on the desira- 
bility of their institutions coming into line with the Bank 
of England in discontinuing the issue of notes of £10 
and over—which formed the basis of the note in The 
Economist of last week—were apparently overborne at a 
meeting of the Scottish banks held towards the end of 
that week. The decision then reached was to continue the 
issue of notes as heretofore and thus disregard the Tead 
given by the Bank of England in this matter. The reasons 
advanced for this decision are many and not altogether 
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reconcilable. Two of them which clash somewhat are (1) 
that the amount of Scottish bank notes of £10 and over is 
so small as to be negligible; and (2) that the banks have not 
the paper that would be required to reissue in notes of 
smaller denominations the larger notes now outstanding. 
A more convincing argument is that the discontinuance of 
the issue of larger notes would seriously inconvenience the 
banks’ customers. The closing of country branches in Scot- 
land has greatly increased the use of currency for the 
transaction of business in districts now deprived of much 
of their previous banking facilities. This has correspond- 
ingly increased the normal and justifiable demand for notes 
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of larger denominations. They have come to play an un- 
usually’ important role in cattle dealing and offier transac- 
tions at local fairs and markets and their disappearance 
would undoubtedly be an inconvenience to the traders con- 
cerned, This argument certainly appears to outweigh any 
counterclaim that could be made regarding the nefarious 
work that might conceivably be done by the larger Scot- 
tish bank notes in helping infringements of official controls. 
The position will, however, require careful watching and if 
there is any indication of abnormal demand for Scottish 
notes of larger denominations the question will obviously 
have to be reconsidered. 


Investment 


Licensing the Accountant 


At the annual meeting of the Institute of Chartered 
Accountants last week, the president, Mr C. J. G. Parmour, 
disclosed the outcome of the conversations which have 
been proceeding between the Institute, the Society, the 
Association of Certified and Corporate Accountants and 
the Scottish bodies of Chartered Accountants. It is, as 
had been suspected, a scheme to obtain Parliamentary 
sanction for the licensing of accountants, and it is a fair 
guess that only members of these bodies will be eligible 
for licence. The connotation of the word accountant is not 
clear, but it is presumably not synonymous with auditor. 
No details of the scheme are disclosed, but it is not in- 
tended that the existing groups shall lose their identity. 
The Economist has suggested that the accountants should 
put internal reconstruction ahead of application for in- 
creased official recognition. It is possible, however, that, 
with examples of Government conferred privilege on all 
sides, it is asking too much that they should defer asking 
for protection until the difficulties of reform have been 
faced. But, if that be so, Parliament must ensure that in 
return for the grant of privilege, the public receives full 
service, and that the only bars upon entry into the pro- 
fession shall be those arising from the need for its members 
to be men of education and character. 


«x 


As at present constituted, the profession contains 
members doing four different types of job calling for some- 
what different qualities. Pending clarification of the scheme, 
only the requirements of the auditor can usefully be dis- 
cussed. He is, in law, appointed by the shareholder to 
protect his interests. In fact, the appointment lies with 
the board of directors, and the powers of the auditor to 
influence the form of published accounts, except by moral 
suasion, are negligible so long as the minimum require- 
ments of the letter of the law are obeyed. Apart from the 
question of what should appear in published accounts, it 
is eminently desirable that, while the obligation continues 
to rest on the directors, the auditor should be charged with 
the duty of seeing that, within the limits prescribed, 
nothing is concealed which in the public interest 
should be known. That is to say he becomes a servant 
of the public, not of any sectional interest. This will be a 
very responsible duty, calling for considerable qualities, 
and, while many accountants possess them, it is clear that 
the existing systems of recruitment and training must be 
altered. For the auditor—and indeed for the industrial 
accountant—a training of university standing, with post- 
graduate specialisation, ought to be concerted between the 
authorities and the accountant bodies. Staff must be 
provided in part by the latter and the whole business of 
training and examining handed over to independent educa- 
tional authorities. Independence is essential to prevent 
undue limitation on entry into the profession. This, coupled 
with a system of personal interview, would provide a body 
of men and women to whom the increased duties could 
be entrusted with some confidence. Appointment of 
auditors might be left to a joint committee of the pro- 
fession and the type of shareholders’ protection panel, 
advocated on page 152 of The Economist of January 30th. 
But to secure the necessary numbers, and to prevent the 
profession becoming a closed shop, it would be necessary 
to dispense with the existing machinery of high premia 
and limitation on the numbers of trainees. Some such 
system, coupled with much more drastic requirements as 
to publication, would go far to remove the basis for 


complaints against the system of privately owned joint stock 
companies. There are not wanting men in the movement 
who have advocated the educational reforms, among them 
Mr F. R. M. de Paula, who has a long experience in just. 
such training for undergraduates. 


* * x 


British Oxygen Capital 


It seems from the statement of the chairman, Mr 
S. J. L. Hardie, that the drain upon liquid resources of 
British Oxygen, mentioned in The Economist of May Ist, 
has reached a point where the consideration of obtaining 
new capital is necessary. There is no actual mention of 
a new issue, and in a different part of his speech Mr 
Hardie referred to Government assistance; but it seems 
clear that an application to raise new capital is to be 
made. Some light on the probable level of real earnings 
is cast by the statement that, since the pre-war standard 
years, the company has spent over £2,500,000 in capital 
outlays, with corresponding expenditure by subsidiaries in 
Australia, Africa and India. It is also stated that the de- 
preciation of the parent company last year amounted to 
£418,267. This was on a new and higher basis, but it is 
well over 40 per cent of the disclosed profit, which is 
net of all charges but fees, staff pensions and income-tax. 
The accounts give virtually no information as to the value 
of either fixed assets or investments in subsidiaries, but 
it was made clear that a considerable proportion of plant 
will be either obsolete, or redundant, after the war. From the 
standpoint of the shareholder, this has, presumably, already 
been replaced out of depreciation and other reserves, and 
what is now contemplated is a further expansion in physical 
assets. There is, ignoring the wartime boom, a secular 
upward trend in demand for most of the company’s pro- 
ducts, and the really important question is whether the 
difference between the peak of wartime demand and that 
of peace will be fully covered by the scrapping of plant, 
obsolete or obsolescent, at the close of hostilities, There 
is no means of determining this, and Mr Hardie threw 
no light on the matter. 


* * * 


Sydney Conversion 


The current year is singularly free from obligatory re- 
demptions among corporation stocks, Home and Dominion, 
and even from new optional redemptions. The City of 
Sydney has, however, £1,000,000 of 5 per cent debentures 
falling due on June 1st. It is offering holders the option to 
convert into an equal amount of a 4 per cent stock, 1961-63, 
at 98 per cent. With a flat yield of £4 1s. 8d. and a return, 
including profit on redemption at the final date of around 
£4 38. per cent, the new stock may possibly be considered 
reasonably attractive, although it yields only about } point 
more than can be obtained on the most recently issued 
Commonwealth stock. Any stock not converted will be paid 
off at the due date, and there is no suggestion that there 
is to be any offer for cash. The list for conversions will 
close on Thursday, May 27th. The only other compulsory 
redemption this year in the Dominion Corporation list 
appears to be some £345,000 Auckland Electric Power 
Board 53 per cent debentures, repayable August 1st. There 
is, however, £10} millions of 4 per cent New Zealand stock, 
1943-63, which is repayable at any time on three months’ 


notice, and a small compulsory repayment of Newfound- 
land for July rst. 
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Company Notes 


ICI Group Earnings 


The preliminary statement of ICI showed a marked 
recovery in the profits of the parent company, after the 
recession of 1941, and the highest percentage earnings on 
the ordinary since 1939. The full accounts make it possible 
to fill out this picture. There is a rise in total income of a 
{further £2,225,000, of which virtually the whole is accounted 
for by manufacturing and trading profits of the group, there 
being a small fall in revenue from associates and small 
rises in the amount received on other investments and on 
property. The consolidated income statements for the past 
three years are summarised in the following table: — 


I. APPROPRIATION OF ICI Group PROFITS 


Years to December 3lst, 
1940 1941 1942 


Consolidated Income :— £ £ £ 
Trading Profits........ 17,883,456 18,403,870 20,616,996 
Total Income ......... 19,482,275 19,956,002 22,181,524 
Debenture Interest Net. 184,350 178,514 192,733 
Directors’ Remuneration 67,877 66,610 69,169 
Pensions Contributions. 1,317,535 1,346,437 1,462,712 
TAMBOR: 5 oases cs sc.ce 7,385,474 8,761,554 9,720,172 
Obsolescence and Depn. 43,070,414 3,045,116 3,617,399 
Expenditure Written Off $880,724 314,312 246,134 
Net Consolidated Income 6,575,901 6,243,459 6,873,205 

Less :— 

Outside Interests and 
Undistributed Profits 337,460 261,353 373,546 

Add Back :— 

Obsolescence§ ......... 2,180,092 2,180,106 2,680,106 

TCT BOGS s..2.0 oso oce0nes 8,418,533 8,162,212 9,179,965 


§ Includes Workmen’s Pensions. 


For 1942 this figure was given 
only in the preliminary statement. 


+ Includes ARP £466,031. 


It will be seen that almost £1,000,000 of the increase in 
total revenue is absorbed by higher taxation, which is 
now within sight of the £10 million mark, while obso- 
lescence on an increased scale calls for a further £570,000. 
Lord McGowan, in his accompanying remarks, discloses 
that provision is being made out of revenue for a heavy 
bill for deferred maintenance which is additional to these 
appropriations. It is interesting to learn that, in addition 
to the efforts of overseas subsidiaries and associates, the 
products of the group have been exported in considerable 
quantities, Capital expenditure on ARP has again been 
charged to capital and depreciation provided, while war 
damage has been charged against war contingencies reserve, 
but maintenance of ARP and war risk premiums on stock 
have been deducted before reaching profits. 


* * x 


Increased Liquid Assets 


The consolidated balance-sheet shows that the surplus, 
reduced in 1941 by almost £300,000, was last year increased 
by more than twice as much. At balance-sheet valuation, 
capital extensions were rather less than the net addition of 
£1,420,000 to obsolescence reserves, so that the net value 
of fixed assets is slightly down. Net liquid assets show an 
increase of the order of £1,000,000, but even so are still 
well below the 1940 level. Incidentally, there is an improve- 
ment in the statement of debtors and creditors, although a 
minor one. In the past the liability for final dividends has 
been included gross, while, it would appear, the provision 
for tax has also been included gross. This has meant that 
debtors included the amount recoverable in tax from the 
shareholder, although, of course, neither the payment out, 
nor the receipt, in fact occurred. In the accounts now pre- 
sented, and summarised in the table in the next column, 
both items are shown net of tax on dividends for both years. 
The account covers 96 subsidiaries against 105 for 1941. 
The increase in current assets occurred mainly in holdings 
of Government securities and in stock-in-trade. It is 
regrettable that tax certificates are not stated separately and 
that no market value is given for gilt-edged holdings this 
year. It is gratifying to learn that ICI is considering a marked 
postwar expansion of the scientific staff, laboratory accom- 
modation, experimental engineering shops and all branches 
of research work. It is high time. Unfortunately, some other 
aspects of Lord McGowan’s remarks, dealt with on page 615, 
are less satisfactory. 
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II. IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES AND SUBSIDIARIES 


Consolidated Balance Sheet 
December 3lst, 
1941 1942 


£ 4 
23,801,482 23,801,482 
50,401,861 50,401,861 


Capital Employed :— 
1 ep EGE: SHARES oo: «si :or0:dis sisleersecs 
Ord. Shares 


Debs. and Loans (Subsid. Cos.) ..... 4,743,939 4,679,781 
Outside Interests in Subsid. Cos. ... 3,677,075 3,648,223 
SSR MSIA NSIS ct ooh 0 o:'ox dcr tever ok sansa sioveu a ov siaions 15,915,737 16,621,616 





98,540,094 99,152,963 


Fixed Assets :-— 


Land, Buildings, Plant, etc 63,492,278 64,699,995 


ee ee een ee 





Patents, Rights, Goodwill, etc.* .... 15,465,335 15,436,638 
78,957,613 80,136,633 

Less Obsolescence and Depreciation 
RRS Ne Sica a en arcreiecur ad maxercarerdvera 8,669,131 10,087,262 
Add Interests in Associated Cos..... 8,290,116 8,245,966 





78,578,598 78,295,337 
Net Current Assets :— 


Cash and Billss..6cccci cc cececccwes 6,501,276 6,909,201 
British Government Securities...... 1,772,481 8,170,480 
Marketable Investments........... ary Se 1,540,800 
Unquoted Investments............ 9,545 is 

SRO eo ok racers or ah bltsldid aves duaner we reste 26,303,070 30,353,659 
MINEO Sco 2a. dae: oe Score cierar aie stererececarata 18,250,872 16,198,751 





54,453,746 63,172,891 
Less Current Liabilities and Provisions 34,492,250 42,315,265 





19,961,496 20,857,626 
98,540,094 99,152,963 


* Excess of share considerations over net tangible assets of 
Subsidiary Cos. 





Total Fixed and Net Current Assets... 


*x * x 


Stewarts and Lloyds Progress 


Trading profits of Stewarts and Lloyds after all tax 
and war damage insurance increased in 1942 from 
£1,752,970 to £1,784,315. In addition, £265,494 against nil 
was received from subsidiaries out of profits earned in 
former years, although £85,754 was brought back from 
reserve in 1941. The larger part of the rise in receipts 
is taken in increased depreciation, for which the ordinary 
appropriation is raised from £581,279 to £630,183, while 
the reserve for special depreciation receives £250,000 
against £100,000. After meeting the preference dividends, 
equity earnings are slightly higher at £784,256 compared 
with £699,727 in 1941, representing 18.3, against 16.6 per 
cent on the deferred shares, which again receive 12} per 
cent. The previous year’s transfer of £250,000 to con- 
tingencies reserve is repeated, and the carry forward raised 
some £200 to £193,081. The parent company’s balance- 
sheet (there is unfortunately no consolidated statement) 
shows stocks some £375,000 larger at £5,158,827, while 
cash is more than doubled at £772,725. Last year’s bank 
loan of £1,000,000 has been repaid, the present figure of 
£200,000 representing a liability, taken over from a sub- 
sidiary, which is not repayable until end 1946. A new hold- 
ing of £1,000,000 of tax reserve certificates, and a reduc- 
tion of over £320,000 to £4,897,031 in tax and contingency 
reserves help raise net liquid assets to £2,570,237 against 
net liabilities of £140,049 in 1941. The actual explanation 
of this improvement lies in the sharp change in 
the parent’s position vis-d-vis its subsidiaries. Net loans to 
them in 1941 of £1,219,518 have been replaced during 
1942 by a net borrowing from them of £940,490, although 
advances by the parent on capital account are nearly 
£50,000 greater at £130,000. Shares in subsidiaries have 
been written down some £396,000 to £4,852,768, while 
other shares and advances on capital account to allied 
and other companies stand at £1,001,137 against £847,539. 
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Although the accounts provide only the slightest indication 
of the course of earnings, it is highly probable that the 
board is taking advantage of the times to strengthen its 
position for the future. ‘There is, however, no likelihood 
of any immediate falling off in earnings. The deferred 
quoted 52s. 3d. ex dividend offer a return of £4 15s. 8d. 
per cent. 


* x x 


Marks and Spencer Lower Profits 


The preliminary statement of Marks and Spencer for 
the year to March 31st last shows a fall in net profits of 
£125,621 to £1,457,467. This decline, however, probably 
somewhat understates the setback to gross income since the 
net figure is struck after depreciation which received only 
£375,823 against £467,194. In the latest year, the transfer 
to tax reserve, shown inclusive of tax on dividends, amounts 
to £863,000 against £895,486. Thus, after meeting prefer- 
ence dividends, there is a decline in equity earnings from 
£595,402 to £502,067, representing an earned rate of 47.5 
against 56.3 per cent. There is still ample cover for the 
ordinary payment, maintained at the 35 per cent distributed 
in the two previous years, and the carry forward is raised 
from £571,940 to £704,015. In a year in which costs have 
risen and supplies of all descriptions retailed by Marks and 
Spencer have become very much shorter, these results are 
creditable. In particular, the company must have been hit 
by the further cut in the clothes ration, and the tendency to 
buy better quality garments—factors which would not have 
affected Woolworths and the majority of the competing 
chain stores. Fuller analysis must wait for the publication 
of the balance sheet and the chairman’s statement. The §s. 
“ A” ordinary shares remained steady on the statement ; 
at 49s. 44d. they yield £3 11s. 8d. per cent. 


x * * 


J. & P. Coats Accounts 


The full accounts of J. & P. Coats for the year to 
December 31st last show a rise in profits, after depreciation 
and tax, except tax on dividends, from £1,744,637 to 
£1,802,291. This total, struck after an EPT charge of 
£1,130,000, is, however, still lower than disclosed profits 
for 1939 and 1940. The allocation of profits was fully dis- 
cussed in The Economist of April 24th last. Although the 
4 per cent dividend is covered by earnings of 9.9 per cent, 
there is no transfer to reserve, and the carry forward is 
raised from £455,705 to £541,241. Mr J. O. M. Clark, in 
an unusually full and informative statement, reveals that 
there has been an improvement in the company’s profits 
standard for EPT purposes—the result of an increase in 
capital employed in the business. It is this factor which is 
mainly responsible for the rise in net profits. Sales were 
well maintained at around the best prewar level, despite 
the absence of European and Far Eastern markets, but there 
was a reduction in dividends from associated companies 
abroad resulting from rises in foreign taxation. It appears 
that increased production of some overseas subsidiaries is 
largely responsible for the high level of output. For the 
future, Mr Clark is sanguine as to the prospect of main- 
taining profits at near the present level provided, as is likely, 
that supplies of raw material are ensured by the Cotton 
Control. The balance sheet shows a jump in stocks from 
£3,319,682 to £5,380,994, due in part to the increased pro- 
portion in transit and in part to a substantial holding of 
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Egyptian cotton, sold to the Control since the date of the 
accounts. The rise in creditors is accounted for, mainly, by 
higher tax reserves and certain unpaid cotton purchases. 
Despite these increases and a slight reduction in debtors, net 
liquid assets are up from £3,256,926 to £4,062,890. Net 
loans to subsidiaries are reduced substantially at £1,690,174 
against £2,649,428. This is due in part to a rise in loans 
from subsidiaries and in part to the conversion into 
share capital of a current debt owed by a foreign concern. 
The general financial position remains very satisfactory. The 
£1 ordinary stock at 44s. yields £4 os. 6d. per cent. 


* * * 


Rand Mines Earnings 


Total revenue of Rand Mines fell in the year 1942 to 
£925,256 against £1,038,916 for 1941. The transfer to con- 
tingencies was cut from £39,123 to £21,145, but taxation 
called for £46,348 compared with £38,356. Consequently, 
after repeating the 160 per cent distribution, there re- 
mained, on current revenue only, a debit of some £32,000 
against a credit of £67,000. There is the usual small 
credit on account of forfeited dividends, but realised profit 
on investments sold produced only £98,482 instead of 
£125,684, and the addition to the carry forward is £69,717 
against £193,649. Excluding the profit on investments 
mentioned above, which takes the form of transfers from 
investment reserve, the earned percentage is some 154 
against 172.4. The value of investments fell on the year 
from £3,955,284 to £3,838,803, while that of liquid assets 
rose from £3,591,245 to £4,237,747. Investment reserve and 
carry forward together are lower by £48,349 at £4,764,592, 
and the omnibus item of creditors, contingencies and divi- 
dend provisions is up by £576,785 to £2,792,122. The 
schedule of investments shows little change on the year. 
The holding in Geldenhuis, whose further production is 
problematical, still stood at 58,904 shares of 17s. 6d. The 
recent rise in gold mining shares may have enabled the 
company to make increased profits on its investments, but 
at the cost of further dis-investment. This will only add to 
the further fall in dividends received which conditions 
of wartime operation seem to make inevitable. There is, 
however, no reason to suppose that the long-term outlook 
for the company is likely to be impaired, so long as the 
management retains its vitality. The price of 152s. 6d. for 
the 5s. shares gives a yield of £5 6s. 3d. per cent, which 
indicates a fair faith in its prospects. 


* * * 


Kaffir Results 


The results of mines reporting to December 31st last 
in the Johannesburg Investment group make even more 
gloomy reading than those already issued of Central 
Mining-Rand Mines. Thus, there is no single case where 
working profits, dividends, ore reserves and payability were 
not reduced. There is only one case, that of East Champ 
d’Or, where tonnage milled rose, and then by only 1,000 to 
414,000 tons. The most general experience is a reduction 
in gross revenue per ton accompanied by a less marked 
reduction in costs which leaves working profits notably 
reduced. A few of the expanding mines—Witwatersrand 
and Langlaagte—succeeded in raising revenue, but found 
that costs rose as fast or faster. Government G.M. 
Areas and Van Ryn Deep had the worst of both worlds 
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with a drop in revenue and a rise in costs. Relatively, East 
Champ had the most successful year. The main difficulties 
were those common to the Rand as a whole, the need to 
conserve supplies and the shortage of native labour, which 
was in many cases acute. Some mines managed to prevent 
a catastrophic fall in tonnage milled by restricting develop- 
ment even more sharply and transferring the native labour 
so released. Van Ryn and Langlaagte suffered very severely 
from producing under capacity, and in the case of the latter 
working costs showed a sinister rise in the last quarter 
from 22s. to 23s. 6d. per ton. The outlook for this mine, 
if output is reduced further, is very serious. Development 
in all cases has been reduced to a minimum, but Govern- 
ment Areas has completed the sinking of a vertical shaft 
to exploit the Black Reef area—where unfortunately ex- 
traction yields rather unsatisfactory results—and Rand- 
fontein has installed a new pump station at the south 
vertical shaft. Witwatersrand announced that the reduction 
plant, which has been undergoing alteration, would be in 
operation from March, 1943. There have been many delays 
in the delivery of machinery. 


* ¥ * 
Clan Line Profits 
The accounts of Clan Line show a drop in profits of 


some £51,000 to £346,633 in 1942 as a result of the loss 
of vessels. There is. a reduction in depreciation from 
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£243,000 to £165,400, so that even after an increase in the 
transfer to staff funds from £12,000 to £15,000, equity 
earnings rise from £94,701 to £117,363. The 15 per cent 
dividend is covered by a rate of 37.2 against 31.5 per cent, 
and almost the whole of the surplus, £70,036 against £50,000, 
goes to fleet replacement account. The carry forward is 
virtually unchanged at £89,750 against £89,673. The loss 
of vessels is not apparent from the balance-sheet valuation 
of fleet, including vessels under construction, which is up 
from £2,189,800 to £2.400,417 after providing depreciation. 
The surplus on ships lost or sold during the year amounts 
to £1,152,264, while the GTRA is increased by £442,500. 
The former is reflected in a rise in net liquid assets of 
£1,037,730 to £3,381,810. Some underwriting accounts had 
not been settled, so that debtors are increased and invest- 
ments reduced ; but the funds received have been used to 
reduce creditors by some £1,335,000 to £1,840,956, a figure 
consonant with the reduced operations. Net loans from sub- 
sidiaries are down from £161,924 to £146,483. The chairman, 
Lord Rotherwick, states that the management is considering 
the extension of the interests of the company into air 
transport after the war, and is seeking to modify the 
memorandum of association in that sense as well as to obtain 
wider investment powers. The company has already con- 
siderable liquid capital, but it is too early to hazard a guess 
what will be possible or desirable at the end of the war. 
The £1 ordinary shares at 97s. 6d. ex dividend yield as little 
as £3 1s. 8d. per cent, a level which suggests considerable 
market optimism. 
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BALANCE SHEET, 31st DECEMBER, 1942. 





LIABILITIES. 
Capital : £ s. d. 
Authorised and Subscribed. 160,000 Shares of 
£25 each, £4,000,000. 


Paid. up 212 108. per SWarve ......cs.cccveccccscesesocsees 2,000,000 0 
I ec aidan cmininie whiniincin den emawewawaie 2,200,000 0 0O 
Current, Fixed Deposit and other Accounts, including 

provision for Bad and Doubtful Debts and Con- 

DEE, vsiniseudinesnkbasninucetan saanaducetsiasesticosasvecsxe 48,513,672 7 §& 
IN wiocac cain acwcaecccsneesoatednsenceces@nacsessases 927,566 3 0O 
Acceptances for Customers ............ccccccecceeseeeees 137,958 1 0 
Profit and Loss Account, as under .................000- 583,412 6 9 


Bills receivable, re-discounted, £766,427 11s. 6d., all 
of which have since run off. Forward Contracts 
outstanding for the Purchase and Sale of Bills and 
Telegraphic Transfers £7,070,294. ‘ 





£54,362,608 18 5 





The Rupee Assets and Liabilities have been converted at the rate of 1/6 per Rupee. 


ASSETS. 


eo £ a. 4. 
Cash on hand, at call and at 
RUMMIMOUES | 5 ccccerccsveveusrccctdacces 17,268,784 18 0 
Bullion on hand and in transit ... 13,199 19 5 








— —————— 17,295,994 Fe 5 
Indian and Ceylon Government Rupee Securities .... 7,079,482 2 9 
British Government Securities, Indian Government 
Guaranteed Debentures and other Securities (of 
which £500,000 War Loan lodged with Bank of 
England as security for Government Accounts) ... 12,576,103 14 4 
House Property and Furniture at cost, less amounts 
ERRNO acc cine ccaransienvacicnudicsied Keerctivecewiews means 644,338 14 9 
Bills of Exchange, including Treasury Bills ......... 10,452,441 15 3 
Discounts, Loans Receivable, and other sums due to 
EI Soros o aids vada scien xceanacnuneescdennusasecoascds 6,190,349 12 11 
Customers for Acceptances per Contra ..............0005 137,958 1 O 





£54,362,608 18 5 








Dr. PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT for t 


he Year ended 31st December, 1942. Cr. 





£ s. a. 
To ad interim dividend at the rate of 14 per cent. 
per annum for the Half-year ended 30th June, 
IN oki sca sencankcedcaekensactuensvauiandonsmubansncecases 140,000 0 0O 
GENER. Sh cnncaciceaseiasines<seslesccensegecseusiees severe 583,412 6 9 


£723,412 6 9 





By Balance at 31st December, 1941 
DEDUCT— 

Dividend at the rate of 12 per 

cent. per annum for the half- 


year ended 31st December, 1941 120,000 0 0O 
Amount written off House Pro- 
DORCY ACCOUNE  ciccscccccssseesse 70,000 0 O 
Officers’ Pension Fund ......... 50,000 0 O 
——————_- 240,000 0 0O 
Balance brought forward 284,253 5 10 


», Net Profits for the year ended 31st December, 
1942, after charging Directors’ Fees amounting 
to £6,977 10s. 6d. and providing for Taxation 
and all Bad and Doubtful Debts ............... 439,159 O 11 


£723,412 6 9 








R. L. HIRD, General Manager. 
G. W. HARKNESS, Accountant. 


R, LANGFORD JAMES, 
J. K. MICHIE, 


} Directors. 
W. SHAKSPEARE, 


REPORT OF THE AUDITORS TO THE MEMBERS. 


We have audited the above Balance Sheet with the Books in London and the certified Returns from the Branches. 


We have obtained 


all the information and explanations we have required. In our opinion such Balance Sheet is full and fair, containing the particulars required by 
the Regulations of the Company and is properly drawn up so as to exhibit a true and correct view of the state of the Company’s affairs according 
to the best of our information and the explanations given to us and as shown by the books of the Company. 


London, 11th May, 1943. 


COOPER BROTHERS & CO., 
W. A. BROWNE & CO. 


5 } Auditors, 
Chartered Accountants. 
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Industry and Trade 


Coal Utilisation 


The Parliamentary and Scientific Committee on Coal 
Utilisation Research, under the chairmanship of Lord 
Samuel, has produced a comprehensive and far-reaching 
programme for the scientific development of Britain’s coal 
resources, The present decline in the productivity of the 
industry, and the falling off of exports over the last 30 years, 
do not augur a happy future for mining. In 1913, Britain 
exported 73.4 million tons of coal and imported 487 million 
gallons of liquid fuel ; by 1938 35.9 million tons of coal were 
exported and 2,640 million gallons of oil were imported. 
The future of the coal export trade is largely a matter for 
post-war international agreement ; but one remedy which 
can and should be introduced nationally, is the more 
efficient organisation of the industry and the efficient utili- 
sation of the product. The Parliamentary Committee states 
that, at present, only 30 per cent of the potential energy 
of coal is turned to useful account ; 70 per cent is virtually 
wasted. Far too little attention is paid to research in this 
country. About £200,000 is spent annually by the British 
Coal Utilisation Research Association, with, perhaps, an 
equal amount spent within the industry, while less than 
I per cent of the available scientists are engaged on coal 
utilisation problems. This compares with at least £1,000,000 
a year spent on research by the electrical industry and over 
£6,000,000 by the American petroleum industry. The 
Committee considers that fertilisers for agriculture, dye- 
stuffs, chemicals, plastics, synthetic rubber, soaps, lubri- 
cants, liquid fuels and high octane spirit for aviation could 
all be produced from coal, while on the domestic side 
there could be enormous developments which would 
lighten the housewife’s burden end release many women 
for employment. It recommends that the national survey of 
coal should be extended to cover all sources of energy and 
carbon compounds, and it estimates that a research pro- 
‘gramme, designed to raise the efficiency of coal utilisation 
to 45 per cent (instead of the present 30 per cent) in fifteen 
years’ time would cost several million pounds a year, but 
at the end of fifteen years would result in an annual saving 
of some £100 million, and, adding the value of expected 
new industries, might well reach £200 million a year. This 
estimate more than justifies the Committee’s contention 
that “coal research is an investment which will repay this 
country handsomely.” The Conference on the utilisation of 
steam, heat and power, which met in London this week, 
as well as providing a stimulus for war-time economy, may 
provide the starting-point of a national programme for the 
more efficient use of coal. It is in new techniques that old 
industries must find their economic future. 


*« x x 


The Progress of Concentration 


The President of the Board of Trade, reviewing the 
progress of concentration of industry at a press con- 
ference this week, stated that the process is now virtually 
completed and that in all about seventy branches of in- 
dustry have been concentrated. By March, 1943, two years 
after the scheme was begun by Mr Oliver Lyttelton, 
excluding the clothing industry where concentration is still 
proceeding, 5,300 designation certificates had been issued, 
2,800 establishments closed, 235,000 workers set free for the 
Services or for work in other more vital industries—thus 
directly or indirectly enabling the further release of man- 
power—and 61 million square feet of factory space had 
been made available for other forms of production or for 
storage. The greater part of the total savings effected— 
about 75 per cent—is accounted for by five industries: 
cloth, hosiery, boot and shoe, carpets and pottery, and 
about 80 per cent of the results were achieved between May, 
1941, and March, 1942, since when the rate of concentra- 
tion has been greatly slowed down. The only two industries 
in which further curtailments can be looked for, and from 
which considerable numbers of workers can still be released, 

- are clothing and printing. In clothing so far 529 designation 
certificates have been issued and 269 firms have been closed 
down. This represents only a small fraction of the total 
number of firms, between 20,000 and 30,000, in the industry, 
which presents special difficulties on account of the great 
diversity in size of its units. Two thousand designated 


firms account for 70 per cent of the output and are given 
75 per cent of all utility cloth ; incidentally, the proportion 
of utility to non-utility cloth is in the order of 80 per cent. 
The printing industry is comparatively easy to handle, 
being more manageable in size, and the industry’s Joint 
Industrial Council is facilitating the task. Mr Dalton ex- 
pressed his satisfaction at the way in which the arrange- 
ments for compensation have operated, for the most part 
on a voluntary mutual basis, but in some cases, e.g. furni- 
ture, through a central compensation fund. The general 
principle adopted during the war has been one of no com- 
pensation for loss of business for any reason other than 
direct enemy action, and, as The Economist has consis- 
tently argued, the concentration of industry mught have 
been achieved even more rapidly if the Government had 
been prepared to grant compensation to financial war 
casualties, 
* * * 


Training for Engineers 


The. Institution of Electrical Engineers have issued a 
valuable report on “Education and Training for Engineers.” 
The engineering industry has been greatly expanded since 
the war, and if Britain is to maintain its high standards after 
the war, in competition with countries whose engineering 
industries have been similarly developed to a wartime pitch, 
“it is essential in the national interest to secure the proper 
recruitment and training of personnel . . . not only for the 
higher professional ranks, but for every grade of worker.” 
The present estimated annual intake of learners and 
apprentices (based on the Ministry of Labour’s 1925-6 
figure, and assuming a 25 per cent increase by 1942 and a 
five-year apprenticeship) is in the order of 21,000 ; the per- 
centage composition of this figure is 50.7 from elementary 
schools, 20.8 from junior technical schools, 25.3 per cent 
from secondary schools, and 3.2 from universities. Hitherto 
training facilities have lagged behind requirements, and 
there are no universally recognised standards of crafts- 
manship. The Institution’s scheme contains a number. of 
sound recommendations for making good the deficiencies. 
On general lines, it advocates raising the school age, 
broadening the basis of education, and introducing equality 
of opportunity, and maintaining closer liaison’ between 
education, university and employment authorities, and the 
representatives of industry. Among its specific proposals, it 
suggests that more care should be exercised in selecting 
entrants to craft training courses ; that all craft apprentices 
should undergo a probationary period to test their suitability, 
with transfer to other employment if necessary ; that a 
craftsman certificate should be introduced ; and that re- 
sponsibility for subsequent practical training should be ac- 
cepted by the employer. It advocates a great extension of 
part-time day courses, both general and technical. For uni- 
versity trainees, it recommends an extension of state bur- 
saries and more practical experience in the workshops—the 
suggestion that university engineering students should spend 
one year in industry between school. and college is particu- 
larly attractive. It places great emphasis on post-graduate 
work, research, and the training of teachers. Although 4 
number of questions are left unanswered, such as the rela- 
tion of the scheme to general post-war reconstruction plans, 
and to likely changes in industrial technique, and the 
financial basis of the plan, the report is broad and imagina- 
tive in conception, and makes a valuable contribution to the 
vital topic of training for industry. 


* * * 


Unemployment 


The returns of persons registered at employment ex- 
changes as unemployed used to be published monthly, and 
are now appearing at quarterly intervals. The latest figures 
relate to April 12th, when the total in all categories was 
80,091, a decrease of 18,916 since January 18th. Detailed 
figures for both dates are shown in the table on next 
page. The decreases were spread over all areas, except 
Wales, where a rise of 1,127 was recorded, and the Mid- 
lands, where the rise was 71. The fall in unemployment is 
steady, and it is likely to continue, since the wartime 
demand for labour is never satisfied. The direction of 
childless married women into part-time work has begun. 
They will be directed into “ unessential ” work, as well as 
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into actual war work, in order to release more mobile 
women for industry. The only classes of persons between 
the ages of 18 and 41 who cannot be directed into work by 





REGISTERED UNEMPLOYMENT IN GREAT BRITAIN 


Persons 
Normally 
Wholly Temporarily in Casual 








Unemployed Stopped Employment 

Jan. 18, 1943 
BIR 5 oo .0.0.c0in joe wine's 48,055 1,283 2,083 
BOyS...ccccccccees 10,279 8 1 
Women .........+-. 25,935 1,674 110 
OO Oo 9,439 149 1 
Otal ......000. 93,708 3,114 2,195 

Apr. 12, 1943 
Mem ..cccccccccvecs 44,102 747 1,867 
BOy8...cccccccccecs 7,114 6 2 
Women ........e00. 18,872 519 122 
Girls 2... ccccccccees 6,681 40 19 








Total ........4. 76,769 1,312 2,010 





the Ministry of Labour are women with children under the 
age of 14 living with them, and men who are unfit for 
military service or who have been discharged from the 
Forces on medical grounds. 


* *« 5d 
Bus Workers’ Award 


The application for an increase in wartime wages and 
for improved conditions of service for 200,000 passenger 
transport workers, employed by the London Passenger 
Transport Board, and by municipal authorities and bus 
companies in the provinces, has been rejected by the special 
Arbitration Tribunal, which has been considering the claim 
for the past month, The unions concerned were the Trans- 
port and General Workers’ Union, the National Union of 
General and Municipal Workers and the National Union 
of Railwaymen, and the Tribunal was composed of Mr 
Craig Henderson, K.C. (Chairman), Professor Harold Laski, 
and Mr Humphrey Edmunds. The unions’ claim, which 
was presented by Mr Harold Clay, was based on the in- 
creased wartime strain to which bus workers have been 
subjected and the greater intensity of their effort, rather 
than on the cost of living argument. With the need for 
maximum economy in petrol and tyres, bus services have 
been greatly curtailed in every area, but the volume of 
passengers carried has increased. This has resulted in in- 
creased loads and higher peak periods—and more peak 
periods—while the drivers have been employed on older 
vehicles which are not easy to service. Another grievance 
has been the cutting down of Sunday services with, con- 
sequently, heavier loads, while the regulations increasing 
the number of standing passengers have added to the strain. 
The principal demand, applicable to LPTB, municipalities 
and companies alike, was for the increase of Sunday duty 
pay; the claim also aimed to bring the provincial com- 
panies’ conditions more into line with London and the 
municipal undertakings. The Tribunal rejected the claim 
on the ground that the case had not been made out and 
that there had been no substantial alterations in conditions 
since the war increases were granted a year ago. The 
unions are bound to accept the award, but it is likely to 
8ive rise to considerable dissatisfaction among the men. 

* x * 


Man-power in Coal 


The main reasons for the decline in productivity in the 
coal industry are probably the increasing age composition 
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of the labour force, the shortage of young men, and the 
wastage of trained men. It is one of the war’s 
worst defeats that, in spite of the Government’s year-old 
plan, these factors have not been appreciably counter- 
balanced by the improvements in organisation and tech- 
nique that are overdue in this antique and atomised indus- 
try. Between 1931 and 1941, the average age of miners 
rose from 34.6 to 37.1 years, while the most important age- 
group, 21-29, from the point of view of both immediate and 
future production, dropped from 208,000 to 109,100 during 
the same period; out of a total personnel of about 700,000, 
over a fifth are men of 51 years and over. In the four 
months from September, 1941, to January, 1942, the net 
loss of trained men was about 9,200. In view of. these 
facts, and with the present deficiency of production and 
increased demands for coal as the United Nations turn to 
new offensives, it is more than ever necessary to increase 
both the intake of young men and the number of those en- 
gaged in coal-getting. The Minister of Labour allows cer- 
tain young men between 18 and 25 to opt between mining 
and service in the Forces at the time of registration—since 
last autumn about 2,000 have voluntarily chosen coal- 
mining—and the Minister of Fuel has powers to direct 
surface workers underground. Up to March 3Ist, 1,897 
surface workers had gone underground, 1,353 voluntarily, 
544 after the issue of directions and 80 refusing to go, 
after losing their appeals at the Local Appeals Boards. 
There has been some misunderstanding about the Minis- 
try’s policy and some resentment within the industry that 
young men from other industries should not be given a 
choice between underground mining and the Forces, but 
the Ministry has stressed that this direction is in accord- 
ance with the policy of placing every available man where 
his contribution to the war effort will be greatest, and 
that the transfer of surface workers underground is paral- 
lel to the transfer of a man in a reserved occupation to 
more vital work in an arms factory. Coal production has, 
and must continue to have, first-class priority. The pit 
production committees, which may discuss the utilisation 
of man-power, are being urged to explain the reasons 
and the need for these measures to the young workers. 
The Government should at the same time be urged to say 
why the reorganisation of the industry has proved to be 
beyond its powers. 


* * * 
Retail Trade 


The release of a new block of 20 clothing coupons on 
March 15th had the effect of raising the average daily 
value of retail sales above the level of the previous two 
months, during which it had fallen more than usual. The 
Bank of England index number of the average value of 
daily sales (1937 = 100), published in the Board of Trade 
Journal for May 8th, was 106 in March, compared with 96 
in February. The apparel sales figure, at 96, was 26 points 
above that of February. Rises occurred in every department, 
including household goods, sales of which have been 
falling steadily for some months. The rise here may be 
accounted for, to a limited extent, by sales of utility furni- 
ture, the production of which is now well under way. 
Compared with March, 1942, turnover was lower in all 
categories, except fancy goods and miscellaneous items. 
The rises were respectively 6.2 per cent and 1.2 per cent, 
and were probably due to the increase in prices in these 
goods, which, for the most part, bore purchase tax at 663 
per cent. The largest decrease in turnover in the year was 
33.8 per cent, in men’s and boys’ wear. The total fall in 
turnover was 5.7 per cent, the non-food total 9.5 per cent, 
and the fall in the food and perishables total, 2.5 per cent. 
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PROVIDENT HOUSE, 


FOUNDED 1877. 


THE PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION OF LONDON, LIMITED 


246 BISHOPSGATE, 


Authorised by Act of Parliament, Intituled Provident Association of London Act, 1910. 


LONDON, €E.C.2. 





TOTAL FUNDS 


£15,782,775 


W. W. BENHAM, Chairman. 














LIFE ASSURANCE WITH HOUSE PURCHASE PRIVILEGES. 


Total Advances upon House Property to Policy-holders exceed 


TWENTY-FOUR MILLIONS 





ATTRACTIVE ANNUITY RATES 


J. G. SLEIGH, Managing Director. 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
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NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED BALANCE SHEET TOTALS 


MR. R. LANGFORD JAMES’S STATEMENT 


The ordinary general meeting of the 
shareholders of the National Bank of India, 
Limited, will be held, on the 25th instant, 
at 24 Bishopsgate, London, E.C. 

The following is the statement by the 
chairman (Mr R. Langford James), circu- 
lated with the report and accounts for the 
year ended December 31, 1942:— 

Again this year the proceedings at our 
annual general meeting will be limited to 
formal business. ; 

In September last we suffered a grievous 
loss by the death of our colleague and 
general manager, Mr E. H. Lawrence, after 
a period of service with the bank exceeding 
51 years. ‘Those of the shareholders who 
were acquainted with Mr Lawrence, either 
personally or by reason of his reputation 
in the business world—and they must be 
many—will realise what an asset to our 
business were his outstanding capability 
and his universal popularity. The board’s 
appreciation of his services to the bank 
have been placed on record, of course, but 
I take this opportunity of expressing again 
our sorrow at the loss of our friend. To 
fill his place as general manager we 
appointed Mr R. L. Hird, who has an 
intimate knowledge of the bank’s affairs 
and all the attributes called for by the 
office. It goes without saying that he has 
our best wishes. 


PROVISION FOR TAXATION AND NET 
PROFIT BALANCE 


Owing to war-time conditions the issue 
of our report and of the accounts is again 
delayed and consequently we deemed it 
expedient to make a final distribution from 
the profits by means of a second interim 
diviaend, the rate for the year being 14 per 
cent., the same as on account of I94I. 
Although we have had to make materially 
increased provision for taxation the net 
amount of profit carried to the balance-sheet 
shows but little change from that of the 
previous year ; actually it is slightly larger. 
Pension funds receive an allocation of 
£60,000 and contingency account £50,000, 
while we have placed £60,000 to premises 
account. 

The totals on each side of the balance- 
sheet show an increase of £8,800,000 over 
those of the previous year. On the liabili- 
ties side there is an increase by that amount 
under the heading of current, fixed deposit 
and other accounts. The greater proportion 
of this increase is in our deposits in India 
which reflects the flow of money into the 
hands of the public there as a result of 
war expenditure. On the assets side, cash 
and money at call show an increase of 
£6,800,000, while British and Indian 
Government securities are higher by 
£2,100,000. Bills of exchange, which 
include Treasury bills, have increased by 
£3,000,000, the whole of this increase being 
in Treasury bills. Discounts and loans 
receivable are lower by £2,800,000, a reduc- 
tion which has been inevitable under exist- 
ing conditions. The ratio of the combined 
items of cash and Government securities to 
our current accounts, fixed deposits and 
other accounts is 76 per cent. 


EFFECT OF FAR EASTERN WAR 


When we met last year the Japanese 
threat to India was a seemingly imminent 
danger and maritime trade from that 
country’s eastern seaboard was virtually at 
a standstill by reason of the activities of the 
Japanese fleet. Japan decided, however, to 
strike southward, rather than westward, 


with the consequence that so far as India 
is concerned—but excluding Burma, of 
course—the war has receded rather than 
encroached, and the same may, I think, be 
said for Ceylon. Beyond therefore the 
natural dislocations arising from war-time 
conditions, such as local shortages of cer- 
tain foodstuffs, the limitations imposed by 
Government regulations and the greatly 
increased amount of war work, the indus- 
tries of India and Ceylon are working 
normally. Without exception I believe, 
these industries are experiencing a period 
of prosperity in lesser or greater degree, 
the outstanding example of the latter being 
the cotton mill industry in the west of India 
which appears to be earning profits much 
in excess of normal. 

The Indian constitutional question still 
presents difficulties which hitherto have 
appeared insuperable. It is to be hoped 
that a solution, which should be possible, 
—. good will on all sides, may yet be 
ound. 


AN OUTSTANDING FEATURE 


An outstanding feature of the past few 
months in our particular sphere of activity 
has been the founding of a considerable 
number of indigenous banks in India, some 
of which, judged by the amount of capital 
embarked in them, are likely to become 
important institutions. From the point of 
view of internal—as opposed to exchange— 
banking, there should be much scope for 
expansion in India, and any sound develop- 
ment in that direction is to be welcomed. 

So far as East Africa is concerned, the 
war has brought generally increased 
properity. Unfortunately the partial failure 
of the maize crop has been giving cause for 
some anxiety, this being the staple food 
of the country. 


TRIBUTE TO STAFF 


On behalf of the board I extend again 
our thanks to the staff for their services 
during the past year. We all know by now 
the degree of strain engendered by war 
conditions and, so far as the eastern staff 
is concerned, we realise fully the additional 
stress of working in a tropical climate with 
no present hope of the periodic amelioration 
afforded by furlough to their home land. 
It says much, both for them and for the 
staff in this country, that the standard of 
those services remains at its usual pitch of 
excellence and for this we are correspond- 
ingly grateful. Although we have released 
willingly for the fighting services every 
member of our staff who could be spared, 
there are indications in the East that 
further demands may be made upon us, 
notwithstanding that the increase in ill 
health among the staff is already causing 
us concern. In this connection it is to be 
hoped the essentiality of maintaining 
banking services, in the interests of the war 
effort, will be fully recognised by the 
authorities concerned. 





WILLIAM BEARDMORE 
AND COMPANY, LIMITED 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 


The ordinary general meeting of William 
Beardmore and Company, Limited, was 
held, on the 13th instant, at the offices of 
the company in Glasgow. 

Sir James Lithgow, Bt, M.C., D.L., 
chairman of the company, presided. 
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The secretary (Mr D. M. Cameron, 
C.A.) read the notice convening the meet- 
ing, and the report of the auditors was 
read by Mr H: MacRobert, C.A. 

The chairman proposed the adoption of 
the report and accounts and the payment 
of the dividend on the ordinary stock was 
recommended. 

The resolutions 
mously. 

The retiring directors (Sir James 
Lithgow, Bt., and Mr Ralph Freeman, 
M.Inst.C.E.) were re-elected, and the 
auditors, Messrs J. Wyllie Guild and 
Ballantine, reappointed. 

A vote of thanks to the chairman con- 
cluded the proceedings. 


were carried unani- 





JOHN SUMMERS AND SONS, 
LIMITED 


YEAR’S RESULTS 


The annual general meeting of John 
Summers and Sons, Limited, was held, on 
the 7th instant, at the company’s offices at 
Hawarden Bridge Steel orks, Shotton. 
Mr. Richard F. Summers, chairman, pre- 
sided. 

The proceedings were of a _ formal 
nature, covering the adoption of the 
report and accounts, the re-election of re- 
tiring directors and the reappointment of 
the auditors. 

As forecast in the report circulated with 
the accounts, the chairman did not consider 
it advisable under present conditions to give 
any detailed review of the operations of 
the company, and accordingly did not 
circulate or deliver any speech to the 
shareholders. The following are extracts 
from the report: 

The profit for the year and the appro- 
priations recommended by the directors are 
summarised as follows: 

£ £ £ 
Balance of profit 
after providing for 
depreciation and 
taxation ........ 
Balance from last 
account......... 


458,191 
a 
173,581 


631,772 
Provision for war 
damage insurance 
premium........ 
Transfer to general 
reserve including 
£41,800 covering 
Debenture stock 
redeemed Decem- 
ber 15, 1942 .... 
Transfer to war 
contingencies re- 
oe Oe 
‘Dividends on Ord. 
stock— 
“A” stock, 843% 
less income-tax. 170,000 
“B” stock, 44% 
less income-tax. 45,000 
215,000 
ann OG SRO 


31,589 


150,000 


50,000 


Balance to be 
carried forward .. 185,183 


In arriving at the above profit, deprecia- 
tion of £340,320 has been written off in 
the accounts of the various companies and 
full provision has been made for all known 
liabilities and contingencies. We would 
like to remind shareholders that, as has 
been the practice in past years, full pro- 
vision has been made at the current rate 
for all taxation—irrespective of when pay- 
able—on the profits earned up to Decem- 
ber 31, 1942. om 

‘The suggested appropriation of £50,000 
to a war contingencies reserve has been 
made to meet any exceptional charges due 
to the war or to cover any adjustments 
necessary on a resumption of normal 
trading conditions. 

The directors wish once more to place 
on record their appreciation of the sus- 
tained efforts that have been put forward 
by all the company’s staff and employees. 
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THE UNION BANK OF 
SCOTLAND, LIMITED 


STRONG LIQUID POSITION 


The annual meeting of shareholders of 
the Union Bank of Scotland, Limited, was 
held, on the 12th instant, Sir A. Steven 
Bilsland, Bt., M.C., D.L., chairman of the 
bank, in the chair. 

The chairman in submitting the directors’ 
report mentioned that the balance-sheet 
total of almost £57,000,000 was higher than 
last year by over £5,250,000 and constituted 
a record. This was also true of the deposits 
which, at £46,618,000, showed an increase 
of £5,573,000 over 1942. It was interesting 
to note that the increase of deposits over 
1939 Was 413,400,000. 

Note circulation, which was just under 
£5,500,000, was also expanding: there was 
an increase of nearly £1,250,000 in twelve 
months. Scottish bank notes in circulation 
at present amounted to approximately 
£50,000,000 compared with £25,000,000 
prior to the outbreak of war, and this great 
expansion was largely due to higher wages. 


ASSET 


The assets side of the balance-sheet pre- 
sented a condition of still greater liquidity— 
which had always been a feature—and 
showed that more money had been invested 
by the bank in Government war issues. The 
first two items, which comprised cash, 
balances with other banks, money lent on 
the discount market and cheques in course 

collection, amounted to _ nearly 
£13,200,000, representing over 25 per cent. 
of their combined liabilities to the public 
on deposits and note issue. To these liquid 
items might be added £4,000,000 lent to the 
Government on six-month Treasury deposit 
receipts (an increase of £1,500,000) and 
£1,835,000 of Treasury bills (higher by 
41,325,000 than last year). Altogether the 
total assets in cash or realisable at very short 
notice represented over £19,000,000, i.e., 
over 36 per cent. of liabilities. From an 
earning point of view these assets were not 
remunerative and for earnings they 
depended mainly on advances and invest- 
ments. This year they showed over 
£23,500,000 - invested in British Govern- 
ment securities, an increase of nearly 
£3,000,000 ; the dates of maturity were 
well spread. with a considerable propor- 
tion repayable within a few years. Other 
investments of £3,200,000 showed a reduc- 
tion of £427,000. There was an ample 
margin in the bank’s favour between the 
aggregate value of their investments and 
the total stated in the balance-sheet. 

ans and advances were £9,225,000, a 
reduction compared with 1942 of 
£1,900,000, but last year it had been 
pointed out that the considerable increase 
in advances then shown contained some 
items of a special and very temporary 
nature. An appreciable portion of their 
advances was due to the financing of 
Government contracts and they would 
welcome the day when it was possible to 
finance ordinary trading requirements to a 
greater extent. 


PROFIT AND ALLOCATIONS 


There was no improvement in their 
earning margin, but, on account of the 
arger resources available, they were able 
to show a slight increase in profits, which 
appeared in the profit and loss account at 
£306,000. 

£50,000 had again been placed to reserve 
und, making it £1,950,000 against a paid- 
up capital of £1,200,000, and although 
little had been spent on premises during 
the past year £10,000 had been applied in 
reduction of this item. 

It was recommended that £25,000, as 
usual, should be placed to pensions and 
allowances fund and that the same dividend 
of 18 per cent. should be paid as for many 
years past. This would leave £151,232 to 
be carried forward, an increase of £5,000 
Over the amount brought in. 

€ report was unanimously adopted. 
and a dividend at the rate of 18 per cent. 
per annum declared. 
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ALLIANCE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


MR R. D. TROTTER’S REVIEW 


The annual general court of the mem- 
bers of the Alliance Assurance Company, 
Limited, will be held at the offices of the 
company on the 26th instant. 

The following is an extract from the 
review by the chairman, Mr Richard 
Durant Trotter, which has been circu- 
lated with the report and accounts:— 

In the life department the net new busi- 
ness completed @uring the year amounted 
to £1,401,180, against £1,118,485 for 
1941. The claims by death in 1942 
amounted to £681,444. The corresponding 
figures for the two previous years were 
£573,104 in 1941 and £826,027 in 1940. 

At the close of the year the Alliance 
life and annuity funds amounted to 
423,346,453, against {£23,141,164 on 
December 31, 1941. 

_ The amount received in premu‘ms on 
sinking fund and capital redemption ac- 
count during the year was £86,137, and 
after provision for claims, commission and 
expenses, the fund at the end of the year 
amounted to £2,124,692. 


FIRE AND ACCIDENT DEPARTMENTS 


In the fire department, the net pre- 
miums, amounting to £2,261,430, show an 
increase of £132,058 over those of 1941. 
The claims were heavier than in 1941, and, 
together with contributions to fire 
brigades, amounted to £740,381. 

The directors have strengthened the 
additional reserve in the fire department 
by £100,000, The surplus, after making 
this increase in the additional reserve and 
after adjusting the reserve for unexpired 
risks, is £262,962, which has been carried 
to profit and loss account. 

In the accident department, the pre- 
mium income has fallen by £81,282, 
which is more than accounted for by the 
reduction in premiums received on the 
motor account. The result of the year, 
after adjusting the reserves for unexpired 
risks, was a surplus of £236,848, which 
has been carried to profit and loss 
account, 

In the marine department, the net pre- 
miums were £1,674,204, which is an in- 
crease of £612,925 over that for 1941. In 
this department we continue to enjoy the 
valuable advice and assistance of our 
friends, Messrs Chubb and Son, in New 
York, who, particularly since the entry of 
America into the war, have been faced 
with many difficult problems. 

The underwriting account for 1940 has 
now been closed, with a balance of 
£151,408, which is £8,060 higher than 
the balance for 1939. £11,029 has been 
set aside to meet further claims, and, in 
addition, your directors have considered it 
advisable to increase the reserve fund for 
previous years, which has stood for some 
time at £300,000, to £350,000. The re- 
maining surplus, £90,379, has been carried 
to profit and loss. 

The trustee department continues to 
make progress, and the funds now being 
administered total approximately 
£16,500,000. 


INVESTMENTS AND RESERVE 


The Stock Exchange securities (all 
funds) appreciated in value during the year, 
but the gross rate of interest on the mem- 
bers’ fund and the life annuity funds has 
again slightly declined. The total amount 
invested during the year in Government 
War Loans’ reached approximately 
£1,140,000, in addition to some £160,000 
on behalf of the various pension funds. 

If you now refer to the profit and loss 
account, you will see that we have trans- 
ferred £100,000 to reserve, which 
will bring the reserve up to £2,000,0c0. 
We have again transferred the sum 
of £50,000 to staff pension fund, and 
increased our contributions to the widows’ 
and orphans’ fund to £34,576. We have 
also considered it prudent to allot £30,727 
to reduction in the value of office 
premises. 
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CALEDONIAN INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


MR JOHN MAXWELL ERSKINE’S 
REVIEW 


The one hundred and _ thirty-eighth 
annual general meeting of this company 
was held, on the 13th instant, in Edinburgh. 

The chairman, Mr John Maxwell 
Erskine, D.L., in moving the adoption of 
the report, said: The net new life assur- 
ances granted during 1942 amounted to 
£886,248, as compared with £957,964 in 
1941. We have now practically no field 
staff, and in ail the circumstances the 
volume of new business may be regarded 
as not unsatisfactory. 

Our mortality experience for the year 
1942 was favourable, even taking into 
account war claims. Surrenders decreased 
from the already small figure of £41,340 in 
1941 to £30,525 in 1942, which, I think 
you will agree, gives cause for satisfaction 
in these difficult times. 

The expenses for the year 1942, exclud- 
ing those applicable to annuities, showed 
a ratio to the net premium income of 15.2 
per cent., compared with 14.3 per cent. in 
1941, the increase being partly due to the 
extra expenses of the quinquennial valuation 
as at December 31, 1941. 

The average net rate of interest earned 
for the year 1942 on the life assurance and 
annuity fund was £3 3s. 8d. per cent., as 
compared with £3 7s. 4d. per cent. in 1941. 

It has been decided to pay, until further 
notice, an interim bonus of £1 per cent. 
per annum on ordinary participating whole 
life, endowment assurance and double 
endowment assurance policies becoming 
claims by death or maturity in 1943, in 
respect of each year’s premium due and 
paid for the years 1937 to 1940 inclusive. 


FIRE DEPARTMENT 


The premium income for 1942 was 
£883,231, as compared with £771,311 in 
1941, and the profit was £55,068, as com- 
pared with £53,931. 


ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT 


The premium income for 1942 was 
£489,591, as compared with £575,817 in 
1941, and the profit was £43,871, as com- 
pared with £6,208. 


MARINE DEPARTMENT 


The premium income for 1942 showed 
a large increase at £621,315 against 
£351,692 in 1941. Attention is drawn in 
the annual report to this increase and to 
simplification in the form of account. You 
will observe that there was no transfer to 
profit and loss account in 1942, and that 
the claims paid on account of that year 
amounted to the large figure of £439,821. 
It is not surprising, looking to the world- 
wide character of the company’s con- 
nections, that the results in this department 
have been adversely affected by war-time 
conditions. The marine fund of £570,257 
carried forward at December 31st last is 
considered adequate. 


GENERAL RESERVE FUND 


The additional reserves of £500,000 in 
the fire insurance account, and £250,000 in 
the accident insurance account, have been 
transferred to the general reserve fund, 
which now stands at £1,400,000, as com- 
pared with the previous figure of £650,000. 
This, I think, gives a clearer view of the 
reserve position of the company. 


PRCFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


If the recommendations of the directors 
be approved, the balance to be carried 
forward in this accouat, after payment of 
a dividend of 15s. per share and allgcation 
of £20,000 to the staff pension fund, will 
be £89,197, as compared with £117,150 
brought in from the previous year. The 
balance on this account has been adversely 
affected by the increased provisions we 
have had to make for British income-tax 
and National Defence contribution, and by 
a substantial loss incurred in the prov:siop 
of foreign exchange required in the coursc 
o€ our overseas transactions. 
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THE EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY 
ASSURANCE CORPORATION, 


LIMITED 
INCREASED PREMIUM INCOME 


The sixty-second ordinary general meet- 
ing of the Employers’ Liability Assurance 
Corporation, Limited, was held, on the 12th 
instant, in London, Sir Courtauld Thomson, 
K.B.E., C.B., the chairman, presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
chairman’s statement circulated with the 
report and accounts :— 

The results of our operations in 1942 may 
be summarised as follows. Our total 
premium income was £6,808,664, an 
increase of £92,221 over 1941. Our under- 
writing profit of £182,377 (which is arrived 
at after charging Dominion and foreign 
taxes) and our gross interest income of 
£320,018 together amount to £502,395. 
The aggregate of the taxes, British and 
Dominion and foreign, paid or provided for 
in the accounts, is £725,446. We are 
recommending the payment, on May 28th, 
of a final dividend of 2s. per share which, 
with the interim dividend of 1s, 6d. per 
share paid on October 30th last, makes a 
total payment per share for the year of 
3s. 6d. We then carry forward £562,231, 
an increase of £38,926 on the year. This 
carry forward of £562,231 is additional to 
the general reserve of £2,500,000. 


FIRE AND ACCIDENT PREMIUMS 


Our fire premiums show an increase over 
the previous year, and produced a profit of 
£23,502. It is strange that in these times, 
when fire brigade services have been so 
greatly enlarged and are supported by a 
country-wide system of fire guards, the 
waste caused by fires, other than those 
arising from enemy action, should be even 
greater than in pre-war years. It is esti- 
mated that in 1942 the cost of these avoid- 
able fires was over £12,000,000. The 
monetary loss is serious enough; but the 
graver aspect is the interruption of pro- 
duction and consequent slowing down of 
the national war effort. 

In the accident and general account the 
premium income, at £6,367,235, shows a 
satisfactory increase, and there is a profit 
of £158,875. This is an improvement over 
1941. Under the ever-resourceful manage- 
ment of Mr Stone, which we gratefully 
appreciate, the United States branch made 
the largest contribution to profit, as well 
as to premium income, in the account. The 
premium income of the branch was well 
maintained in 1942, but we must be pre- 
pared for a reduction in 1943 in consequence 
of the restrictions on motoring. 

The proposals in the Report of Sir 
William Beveridge will have come under 
your notice. While we are in sympathy 
with the fundamental objects of the Report, 
we feel that these could be attained without 
revolutionising the system under which the 
present benefits are administered by the 
existing insurance organisations. We are 
naturally desirous of co-operating as fully 
as possible with the Government in their 
consideration of those matters with which 
we are directly concerned. 


INCREASED INVESTMENTS 


_ There is an increase of £1,003,968 in our 
investments, which (excluding properties 
and our associated companies) amounted at 
December 31, 1942, to £8,990,351. Their 
market value exceeded that total. The addi- 
tional investments consist almost entirely 
of Government issues, and we are glad to 
be able to give this support to the cause 
of the United Nations. 

The 1942 results of the Clerical, Medical 
and General Life Assurance Society and 
the Merchants’ Marine Insurance Company, 
Limited, indicate the importance of our 
pafticipation, through these associated 
offices, in life and marine business. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 
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SUN INSURANCE OFFICE 
LIMITED 


SIR WILLIAM H. GOSCHEN’S 
REVIEW OF 233rd YEAR’S 
OPERATIONS 


As the business at the annual general 
meeting on the 25th instant will be con- 
fined to the passing of the usual resolu- 
tions, the chairman, the Hon. Sir William 
H. Goschen, K.B.E., has sent to share- 
holders a statement concerning the year’s 
operations. In this statement he refers 
with most sincere regret to the death of 
General the Hon. Sir Herbert A. Law- 
rence, G.C.B., a member of the board for 
more than 20 years. Mr D. J. Robarts 
and Mr C. G. Randolph have been appoin- 
ted directors. 

Mr H. R. Hobson, D.S.O., joint general 
manager of the office, has retired at his 
own request after 47 years of service. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


Premium income in the fire section 
showed an increase notwithstanding the 
loss of important connections through 
enemy occupation of territory in the Far 
East. Marine income also rose substan- 
tially. It had not been possible to main- 
tain entirely the premium income in the 
accident section, but there had been an 
advance in the aggregate figure for all sec- 
tions of £233,000. 

The claims experience in the fire ac- 
count was satisfactory, the improved re- 
cord at home continuing, whilst in the 
U.S.A. the adverse experience of the two 
previous years was not repeated. Fire 
underwriting profits amounted to 
£252,177. 

Owing to the greatly restricted use of 
civilian motor vehicles the income from 
motor business had fallen considerably, 
but the claims experience showed a 
marked improvement. The transfer to 
profit and loss account from accident busi- 
ness was £191,506. 

Marine premiums advanced by £346.853 
to £1,266,642. Claims at {£912,481 in- 
creased by £404,745. War risks premiums 
on 1j.S.A. shipping and the losses sus- 
tained on this section were largely respon- 
sible for these increases. After a transfer 
of £50,000 to profit and loss account the 
fund remained strong at £1,580,2I1. 


TRANSFER FROM REVENUE ACCOUNTS 


The aggregate transfer from the three 
_revenue accounts amounted to £493,683. 
Net interest earnings at £181,386 were 
£6,177 higher than in 1941. Provision 
had been made for British taxation and 
for War Damage Contribution to the ex- 
tent of £292,000. £100,000 was contri- 
buted to the pension fund and £80,000 
carried to general reserve fund, which was 
thereby maintained at £1,000,000. 


THE DIVIDEND 


An inter dividend of Is. 3d. per 
share was paid last January, and a final 
dividend of 1s. 6d. per share had been 
declared. The cost of these two dividends, 
less income-tax, was £171,875. The book 
value of the investments increased by 
£338,466 to £9,456,730. 

The chairman felt that, whilst share- 
holders would regard this record as satis- 
factory, he should remind them that as the 
war continued so its destructiveness to 
much normal commercial enterprise must 


progress. In the absence of opportunities 
to replace what the war had destroyed in- 
surance business must be _ adversely 
affected. 


The chairman, after paying a warm 
tribute to the work of the management 
and staff at home and abroad, concluded 
his statement with a reference to the 
many men and women now serving with 
the forces and to those who had fallen or 
are missing. 
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J. & P. COATS, LIMITED 


THE CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


The annual general meeting of J. & P. 
Coats, Limited, will be held, on the 2oth 
instant, in Glasgow. 

The following statement by the chair- 
man, Mr J. O. M. Clark, has been circu- 
lated to stockholders in advance with the 
report and accounts. 

I am adhering to the practice which was 
followed last year by sending to the stock- 
holders a printed statement relating to the 
accounts of the company to be submitted at 
the annual general meeting on May 2oth. 
Owing to the paper restrictions which are 
now in force, it is not possible op this 
occasion for me to make even a brief survey 
of the operations of the company and those 
of its subsidiary and allied companies abroad 
as I have done in recent years, and I must 
therefore limit my remarks to some explana- 
tions regarding the figures appearing in the 
balance-sheet and a few other comments. 


ACCOUNTS 


The balance-sheet shows a few changes 
to which I shall refer briefly. On the liabili- 
ties side, sundry creditors have risen from 
£10,504,000 to £12,049,000, the rise being 

inly accounted for by the following 
items: an increase in the balance of the 
excess profits tax account represented by 
that part of the provision made in past 
years which has not yet been paid over to 
the revenue authorities; a larger balance 
carried in the income tax account than 
was the case last year; a larger amount 
outstanding in respect of unpaid cottun 
purchases ; and also increased balances due 
to third parties in respect of monies bor- 
rowed by our selling agents to effect 
advance payment to us for goods shipped 
to foreign markets. 

Amongst the assets there may be noted 
an increase in the amount of investments 
in subsidiary companies from £21,582,000 
to £21,822,000. This increase represenis a 
purely internal change, being the conversion 
to share capital of part of the balance in 
current account due to us by a foreign 
subsidiary. The decrease in sundry debtors 
is accounted for by normal fluctuations. 
Stock of goods and stores shows a con- 
siderable increase, rising from £3,319,000 
in 1941 to £5,380,000 in 1942. About half 
of the increase is accounted for by a large 
purchase of raw cotton made in Egypt 
towards the end of the year. It may be 
explained, however, that in the early days 
of this year we have, at their request, sold 
this cotton to the Cotton Control so that 
our present stock position has been reduced 
accordingly. The remaining part of the 
increase is due to the considerably greater 
quantity of goods on the way to our selling 
agents, and the increased values. It will 
be appreciated that, owing to war condi- 
tions, deliveries of goods to overseas mar- 
kets take longer to reach their destination 
than in normal times. 

The profit and loss account shows 4 
balance of £1,706,161, which is after pro- 
viding £1,130,000 for excess profits tax. 


. The increase in net earnings is explained by 


an improvement in our standard profits by 
reason of an increase in the average capital 
employed in the business. In addition to 
the provision for excess profits tax, as in 
past years we have fully covered our income 
tax liability for the year of account. Con- 
sequently, stockholders will appreciate that 
the tax to be deducted from the final divi- 
dend payable on June 30th next will be 
effective as a credit against next years 
liability. 

The results will, I hope, be considered 
satisfactory by the stockholders. The profit 
figure as shown in the balance-sheet 1S 
practically the same as for the year 194I. 
For the reasons which I gave you last year 
it could hardly have been otherwise. But 
what is of more significance is that our sales 
have, I am pleased to say, been maintained 
at the high figure of 1941 and are up to the 
best pre-war years in spite of the fact that 
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a large part of the European and Eastern 
countries have contributed little or nothing 
to the total. Our trading profit remained 
at about the same level as last year, but 
our total profits before charging United 
Kingdom taxes are somewhat reduced. This 
is due mainly to increased foreign taxation 
and reduced dividends from associated 
companies. 


TRADING DIFFICULTIES 


The demand for our products which are 
of an essential nature, both for war pur- 
poses and for civilian requirements, greatly 
exceeds our ability to satisfy it, but after 
meeting the Government-directed orders 
our agents do their best to make as fir 
a distribution as possible among our cus- 
tomers. The forecast which I made in the 
statement to the stockholders last year qn 
the subject of clothes rationing has been 
fully realised. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


Provided that nothing at present quite 
unforeseen occurs, our experience during 
the current twelve months is, as far as I 
can see, not likely to differ very much from 
the year 1942, assuming that we can get 
supplies of suitable cotton to keep our home 
mills running. The purchase and importa- 
tion of cotton for this country is now 
entirely vested in the Control, and since 
April, 1941, no individual has been per- 
mitted to make purchases. We are con- 
sequently wholly in the hands of the 
Control who are well aware of our require- 
ments. So far as our mills abroad are 
concerned, the question of cotton does not 
give rise to any anxiety. 

Without relaxing in any way our efforts 
to maintain production, we are giving con- 
siderable thought to our world position 
when hostilities cease. Much new 
machinery, accessories and stores will 
doubtless be required to replace any equip- 
ment which, either through neglect or 
excessive use, has become defective. Pro- 
vision will also require to be made for 
additional machinery to extend the produc- 
tion of special articles introduced during 
the last three years. 

In many respects these plans must be of 
a tentative nature until the situation in 
certain countries becomes more clearly 
defined, but much can be done meantime 
to develop a general scheme which may 
unre to be. modified only in respect of 
etails. 


WORK AT MILLS 


Since our last meeting it has been found 
necessary to introduce a night shift at our 
home mills and to make certain rearrdnge- 
ments of the work performed by a number 
of our employees. At one of our factories 
abroad which is now supplying a much 
wider area than in peace time, work is 
being carried on with three shifts. 


EMPLOYEES 


In expressing our thanks to the staff and 
etnployees of the company at the annual 
meeting last year, I referred to the diffi- 
culties under which many of those in our 
employment were carrying on their work. 
What I said then still holds good, if not in 
gteater measure today, and we are very 
appreciative of all they have done and are 
oing. 














Every year many hundreds of Companies 
publish Reports of their Annual General 
Meetings in The Economist, thereby reaching 
thousands of investors in the quiet of their 
own homes. 
_ In time of war the value of this practice 
is greatly enhanced because The Economist 
Provides valuable information which is not 
otherwise available to investors, who therefore 
read it more carefully than ever. 

Full particulars of the charges for inserting 
these reports may be obtained on application 
to The Reporting Manager, The Economist 
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MAYPOLE DAIRY COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


DIFFICULTIES OF WARTIME TRADING 


DIVIDEND OF 4 PER CENT. MAINTAINED 


SIR GEORGE SCHUSTER ON THE OUTLOOK 


The forty-fifth annual general meeting 
of the Maypole Dairy Company, Limited, 
will be held, on the 21st instant, in London. 

The following annual review by the 
chairman (Sir George Schuster, K.C.S.L., 
K.C.M.G., C.B.E., M.C., M.P.) has been 
circulated with the report and accounts: — 

As the financial results for last year show 
no marked change and are clearly explained 
in the accounts and report, this is a good 
occasion to review the general story of the 
Maypole Company during the war.. Large 
multiple companies are often represented— 
in contrast with small traders—as being 
both immune from war difficulties and 
devoid of human qualities. It may interest 
you to know how far from the truth are 
both these ideas. 


WAR DIFFICULTIES 


The war has brought our company special 
difficulties. Maypole shops always special- 
ised in certain lines. Their reputation for 
high quality in such articles as eggs, butter, 
margarine, tea, etc., attracted many custo- 
mers who for their general grocery pur- 
chases dealt with other shops of all kinds, 
including the Co-ops. We organised our 
own supplies in these special lines. In 
the case of eggs, for example, we had our 
own collecting stations in Denmark so that 
we could get our eggs from the hen to the 
breakfast table in record time. Then, using 
our Danish experience, we had established 
and were steadily increasing our own egg 
collecting stations in suitable localities in 
England, thereby rendering good service 
both to the British farmer and to the 
British consumer. During the five years 
prior to the war we more than doubled 
our sales of eggs, and in 1938 we sold well 
over 200 millions. The war has changed 
all this. The Nazis have got our Danish 
egg stations and the British Government 
has taken over the control of collection 
and distribution at our English centres. 
All we.can get now is our quota of eggs 
in the same way as everybody else, calcu- 
lated according to the number of our regis- 
tered customers. The same sort of thing 
has happened with all our other special lines 
—butter, margarine, and the rest. We can 
now merely sell what the Government allots 
to us in the same way as everybody else. 


CHANGES IN SHOPPING HABITS 


We can, indeed, still claim that our 
methods of handling goods and preserving 
their freshness in our branches offer definite 
advantages ; but the special value of our 
own organisation has been taken from us. 
At the same time there have been other 
forces at work to take our regular customers 
away from us. Early in the war the practice 
grew up for general grocery shops to refuse 
to sell unrationed articles except to people 
who registered with them for everything 
else. Then in July, 1942, the Government 
strongly urged the public in the interests 
of national economy to register with traders 
in the immediate vicinity of their homes. 
This had a further adverse effect on us, 
since most of our branches are in the main 
shopping centres, and therefore in some 
towns quite a long way from our custo- 
mers’ homes. We make no complaint of 
such Government action, since what they 
direct in the national interest must be 
cheerfully accepted in time of war. But 
these things have meant disadvantages to 
the Maypole business, the full effect of 


which—since some of them only began to 
operate last July—is not reflected in the 
1942 trading results. 

I can give a broad idea of the significance 
of all these factors on our turnover by 
saying that the volume of sales in our 
main special lines was in 1942 something 
less than half of the volume in 1938. 
Against this drop we have been able to 
increase our sales in general groceries, while 
the rise in prices compared with 1938 has 
helped to keep up the value of our total 
sales. At the same time, too, the margin 
of profit under the regulated prices is 
higher than it was our policy to take in 
peace time. It is in these ways, combined 
with careful economy in expenses, that we 
have been able to maintain a net income 
sufficient to pay a modest dividend. 


HUMAN CONSIDERATIONS 


Turning to the human side of the busi- 
ness, it has always been a feature of the 
Maypole policy to maintain a close spirit 
of fellowship between the company and 
its employees, to give them an opportunity 
through our bonus system to share in 
improved results, and above all to provide 
for them good chances of advancement. 
The war has sadly cut across many of our 
plans. In the years before the war, for 
example, we were starting a special scheme 
for the education of the boys joining our 
service. We had got great help from local 
education authorities, especially in London 
and Leeds, where we made our first start. 
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CITADEL OF 
HEALING 


Last year at the Christie 
Hospital 4,864 new patients 
from all parts of England were 
examined, 45,223  investiga- 
tions of patients were carried 
out and 17 Cancer Diagnostic 
Clinics maintained at Hospitals 
over a wide area. Funds are 
urgently needed for this work 
and for the extension of 
research into Cancer, still 
mankind’s great scourge. 
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Of course ali these plans had to come to 
an end with the war. The war, too, has 
scattered our “ Maypoleons” all over the 
world. Out of our total male staff in the 
branches before the war of 4,890, only 625 
are now with us, the remainder having left 
mainly to join the Forces or some of them 
to take up munition work. We are trying 
to maintain contact with those in the 
Forces. We give them special financial 
allowances to supplement their service pay 
in cases where family obligations make 
some assistance necessary, and we are now 
turning our specia! attention to the 
problem of how best to look after these 
men when they come back. We get many 
encouraging letters from them, showing 
how they retain their interest and how 
they are looking forward to getting back 
again to the company. In the meanwhile 
the older members of our staff who remain 
with us have risen in a fine way to cope 
with the difficulties brought about by war 
conditions, 


A DEMOCRATIC ORGANISATION 


We are a very democratic organisation. 
All our directors except two, and prac- 
ucally the whole of our senior executives, 
are men who started in the trade right 
at the bottom and have risen “from the 
ranks ” to their present positions. One of 
our most valued senior executives, Mr 
Brooke, who started in the company at 
6s. per week, celebrated this year his jubilee 
of 50 years’ service with us. We were very 
sorry that the occasion could not be marked, 
as it would have been in peace time, by a 
large gathering to demonstrate the good will 
which he himself has done so much to 
promote. 

In the meanwhile the places of the men 
who have left us have been filled with 
women and girls, Here again we have had 
our difficulties, since many of those whom 
we trained in the early period of the war 
have been directed away from us into the 
Services or munition work so that we had 
to start training all over again. Generally 
speaking we have nothing but praise for 
our war-time staff. They have stuck to 
their jobs and seen us through dangers 
and difficulties, especially in times of heavy 
air raids, in a magnificent way. 

I hope all these points will interest our 
shareholders. There are something like 
30,000 Maypole shareholders. I wonder 
if it has ever occurred to them when they 
shop at a Maypole branch—as I hope they 
all do—that a word of appreciation to the 
staff in these difficult times would have a 
very encouraging effect. I should like to 
impress on them all that a business like 
ours is essentially a human business, and 
that its success largely depends on the 
spirit of those who represent it behind the 
counter. 


FINANCIAL RESULTS 


Turning to the financial results, the net 
profit available for distribution—allowing 
for a slightly increased provision for 
income-tax—is £9,000 less than in 1941. We 
have again recommended that a dividend 
at the rate of 4 per cent., less tax, should 
be paid on the deferred ordinary shares, 
which will, after making the usual allot- 
ment to the company’s provident fund, 
necessitate dr&ving upon our carry-forward 
to the extent of £7,722, leaving this at 
£294,615. 

The formal resolution embodying the 
board’s recommendations will be duly sub- 
mitted at the annual general meeting. 

It is a satisfaction to the directors that 
it has been possible to recommend the 
maintenance of the ordinary dividend. 
Although, as I have said, we do not expect 
during 1943 to maintain last year’s level of 
profits, nevertheless, looking further ahead, 
we have unshaken confidence in the future 
of the business. The foundations of our 
organisation are well laid, the structure is 
sound, and we look forward to a big 
response from the public when normal 
shopping conditions are restored 
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SPILLERS LIMITED 


CONTROL PROBLEMS 


DIFFICULTIES OF SUPPLIES 
SIR MALCOLM ROBERTSON AND POST-WAR TRADE 


The fifty-sixth annual general meeting 
of Spillers, Lim:ted, was held at the Great 
Eastern Hotel, Liverpool Street, London, 
E.C., on the 14th instant, the chairman 
of the company, the Right Hon. Sir 
Malcolm A. Robertson, P.C., G.C.M.G., 
K.B.E., M-P., presiding. 

The secretary, Mr P. Lloyd Tanner, 
F.C.1.S., read the notice convening the 
meeting. 

The chairman submitted to the meeting 
his statement, which had been circulated to 
stockholders with the directors’ report, as 
follows : — 


FLOUR MILLING CONTROL AGREEMENT 


I am sorry that the hope which I ex- 
pressed this time last year, that we should 
not again have to meet without the direc- 
tors being able to lay accounts before you, 
has not been fulfilled. This arises from the 
vast amount of detailed accounting work 
necessitated by the Flour Milling Control 
Agreement, which devolves upon a staff 
depleted by the demands of National 
Service. Some idea of the work involved 
will be gained when I tell you that it neces- 
sitates the repricing of all inter-depart- 
mental transfers of goods back to Feb- 
ruary I, 1934, and the segregation from that 
date of the results of the. controlled and 
non-controlled sections of the company’s 
business. These results have to be com- 
puted in accordance with the provisions of 
the Agreement in order to achieve unifor- 
mity between one member of the industry 
and another and all the workings have to 
be verified by the auditors and afterwards 
agreed with the officials of the Ministry of 
Food. Only after all this has been done 
can the taxation liability be ascertained. 
The parties concerned outside the company 
are also seriously affected by the shortage 
of skilled staff. Considerable progress has 
been made and while it is dangerous to 
make any prophecy, I am hopeful that by 
the date of the next meeting we shall be 
able to lay before you a reasonably accur- 
ate statement of the results of the first three 
years’ working under the Agreement. 

The Agreement itself has now been ex- 
tended in substantially the same form for 
a fourth year, i.e., until August 31, 1943. 
I shall reserve more detailed comment 
until I am able to make it in light of the 
actual results, but such information as we 
have does not lead the directors to alter the 
broad view which I indicated to you ‘last 
year that the terms are not generous having 
regard to all the circumstances. 

The technical department has been able 
satisfactorily to deal with the added compli- 
cations presented by the adulteration of 
flour with the admixture of cereals other 
than wheat, in accordance with Government 


regulations. 
CURTAILMENT OF ANIMAL FOODS 


On the animal foods side a further cur- 
tailment of trade has resulted from even 
more restriction in the supplies of raw 
material. The trade in some products has, 
for all practical purposes, been extinguished 
altogether. The proposals for concentra- 
tion in relation to the animal feeding stuffs 
industry, to which I referred briefly last 
year, have now reached a further stage, and 
a company representative of the industry, 
on the board of which your company is re- 
presented, is being formed to deal with 
this situation. Certain factories may be 
closed down, and it is proposed that there 
will be a levy made on the output of such 
factories as continue in operation. This 
will form a pool out of which certain pay- 
ments will be made to the owners of those 





factories which are closed down in order to 
contribute in some degree towards their 
standing charges. 

Once again the question of the dividend 
to be recommended (in this case for the 
year ended January 31, 1943) was one of 
some perplexity to your | ause of 
the circumstances which I have previously 
outlined. After reviewing the best esti- 
mates possible of earnings, and having re- 
gard to the continued strength of the com- 
pany by reason of the prudent policy fol- 
lowed for many years before the war, your 
board came to the conclusion that they 
would be justified in recommending pay- 
ment of dividends at the same rates as for 
the previous year. A resolution to carry 
this recommendation into effect will be 
submitted at a later stage in the meeting. 
I reiterate the warning which I pre- 
viously gave that in these times trading 
conditions are liable to disruption and dis- 
location, and the outlook for the future is 
therefore uncertain. 


POST-WAR RECONSTRUCTION PROBLEMS 


I have referred in the past to the need 
for making provision against the rehabili- 
tation of the company’s trade when the 
war is over and the maintenance of its 
position in a return to a highly competi- 
tive market. In these critical days every 
effort must needs be directed to the carry- 
ing out of our first duty of producing and 
delivering essential foodstuffs to the great- 
est extent possible and in the most econo- 
mical manner. But now that the Govern- 
ment is devoting attention to the prelimin- 
aries of what is termed “ Reconstruction ” 
I venture to suggest that the time has 
arrived when responsible industry should 
be consulted in regard to plans for the 
conduct of the country’s commerce in the 
post-war era in order that knowledge and 
experience of the realities of such ques- 
tions may be allowed to play their due 
part. 

In this connection it was most welcome 
to hear the Prime Minister refer to the 
essential part to be played by private en- 
terprise and the need to reduce direct tax- 
ation when the all-absorbing requirements 
of wartime expenditure have passed, On 
the social one it yl wooo ol been this 
company’s policy to do our best to main- 
tain a a al a and steady standard of re- 
muneration for our employees and to pro- 
vide adequate pensions and retiring allow- 
ances. It is the duty of well-established 
industry to promote the best possible con- 
ditions for all those engaged in it, and it is 
my hope that we shall be enabled to con- 
tinue on these lines in the years to come. 

We are proud and pleased to record the 
honour of knighthood conferred by His 
Majesty the Kipg on one of our colleagues, 
Sir Archibald Forbes, for his signal services 
to his country during the present war. 


CONGRATULATIONS TO SECRETARY 


I am sure that the stockholders will 
desire to join with the board in congratu- 
lating Mr P. Lloyd Tanner, the company's 
secretary, on being elected to the high 
office of President of the Chartered _Insti- 
tute of Secretaries. Mr Lloyd Tanner 
has been in the company’s service for 39 
years and has occupied the post of sec- 
retary since 1916. As secretary of the 


* company he has earned the admiration of 


my colleagues and myself, and we are 
proud that his high qualities should have 
been so fully recognised by the members 
of his own profession. We feel they could 
have made no happier choice. 

I should also like to offer ocongratula- 
tions on your behalf to our south-west 
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area general manager, Mr J. Twomey, 
who has received the O.B.E. from His 
Majesty. No honour has been more fully 
earned, or more thoroughly deserved. 
Once more I pay tribute on behalf of 
the board and the stockholders to the 
work of the company’s staff and work- 
people. They have coped admirably with 
the many difficulties presented by abnor- 
mal conditions, not least of which is the 
ever-growing depletion of their numbers. 
I should like to convey from you to 
those of our employees who are in the 
Services, how much our thoughts are with 
them in these anxious days, and wish 
them a safe and weloome return in what 
we hope is the not too far distant future. 
The report was unanimously adopted. 
The retiring directors, Sir Malcolm A. 
Robertson and Mr Arthur Whittaker, 
were re-elected, and the retiring auditors, 
Messrs Impey, Cudworth and Co., and 
Messrs. Deloitte, Pilender, Griffiths and 
Co., were reappointed. 
After a vote of thanks to the chairman 
the meeting stood adjourned. 





AUSTIN MOTOR COMPANY, 
LIMITED 
PROPOSED REDEMPTION OF 


£944,280 5 PER CENT. DEBENTURE 

STOCK AND ISSUE OF £1,000,000 

44 PER CENT. REDEEMABLE PRE- 
FERENCE SHARES 


The chairman (Mr E. L. Payton, J.P.) 
presided at a series of class meetings held, 
at Longbridge Works, Birmi . on the 
12th instant, under the direction of the 
Court, also at an extraordinary general 
meeting, which were convened for the pur- 
pose of approving a scheme of arrangement 
and resolutions altering the company’s 
Articles of Association, 

In his opening remarks the chairman 
commented : — 

Ladies and gentlemen, this is the first 
of a series of three class meetings at which 
the holders of the company’s 7 per cent. 
preference stock, per cent. B prefer- 
ence stock and 20 per cent. preferred 
ordinary stock are being asked to approve 
the scheme of arrangement proposed to be 
made between the company and the various 
classes of its stockholders. If the scheme 
is approved at all the class meetings these 
will be followed by an extraordinary general 
meeting of the company at which the 
necessary resolutions will be proposed for 
creating the 43 per cent. redeemable prefer- 
ence shares referred to in the scheme and 
for altering the Articles of Association of 
the company to the extent necessary for 
giving effect to it. 

The scheme has been circulated among 
the stockholders and I do not propose to 
tefer to its provisions in detail, but it may 
be of interest if I allude to the considera- 
tons which influenced the directors in 
deciding to submit it to the stockholders at 
this time and in this form. 


OBJECT OF THE SCHEME 


The object of the scheme is to effect 
the redemption of the company’s deben- 
ture debt of which there is £944,280 out- 
standing secured by a fixed charge on the 
company’s properties and a floating charge 
on its undertaking and general assets and 
carrying interest at § per cent. Your direc- 
tors saw various advantages to the company 
im replacing the debenture stock by a 
capital liability carrying a lower rate of 
Mterest, the issue of which would free the 
company’s property and assets, amounting 
to about £8,500,000, from the charge attach- 
ing to them under the present debenture 
trust deed and place the company in the 
best possible position to meet difficulties 
which may arise during the period of 
change-over from war-time production to 
its normal activities. It was decided to 
make the new preference shares redeem- 
able _by means of a sinking fund commenc- 
ing in 1948 to be provided out of profits, 
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thus gradually reducing the capital liability 
standing in hens of the existing issues of 
capital exactly as the debenture debt which 
it replaces was reducible by the operation 
of an annual sinking fund. The company’s 
Articles of Association contain provisions 
for the alteration of the rights attaching to 
classes of shares issued on special terms 
by means of resolutions passed at class 
meetings. Your directors were advised 
that the same purpose could be achieved 
by means of a scheme submitted to the 
stockholders under the Companies Act. 
This procedure was accordingly adoptea, 
and the meetings now to be held have been 
convened by the direction of the Court to 
which the results will be reported. This 
method affords protection to the stock- 

,» and the scheme, if approved by 
you today, will then be submitted to the 
Court for sanction and to the Treasury for 
approval of the issue. 


PROVISIONAL OFFER ACCEPTED 


The board gave careful consideration to 
the possibility of offering to the debenture 
holders an opportunity of exchanging their 
stock for redeemable preference shares of 
the new issue, and are aware that a number 
of the company’s debenture holders would 
have wished to convert their holdings into 
preference shares. It was, however, difficult 
to forecast the extent to which the deben- 
ture holders would have accepted an offer 
to convert their stock into preference shares 
and after carefully considering the matter 
the directors decided that it would be in 
the best interest of the company to accept 
the provisional offer received through the 
company’s brokers for placing the whole 
of the issue of redeemable preference shares 
upon terms which will give the company 
£1 net ner share and will include an under- 
taking by the purchasers not to put any 
of their shares on the market at less than 
par for six months from the date of allot- 
ment. 

At the close of the meetings the chair- 
man announced that the scheme and resolu- 
tions had been approved by the requisite 
majorities. 





JOHNSON AND PHILLIPS, 
LIMITED 


CONTINUED EXPANSION 


The thirty-eighth annual general meet- 
ing of Johnson and Phillips, Limited, was 
held, on the 13th instant, in London. 

Mr G. Leslie Wates, J.P. (the chairman) 
said that the trading profit at £507,797 
reflected a continued expansion in the com- 
pany’s operations, and was some £5,000 
higher than in the previous year, but the 
increase was not so great as it had been 
in the last two or three years of the com- 
pany’s history. He thought that pointed 
to the fact that, whilst they had not yet 
reached their maximum output, they were 
undoubtedly approaching the time when 
the factory would be producing to the limit 
of its capacity. In arriving at that figure, 
they had been compelled to make certain 
estimates and they had allowed for certain 
contingencies. 

The largest individual deduction from 
trading profit was again that of taxation. 
They reserved £310,000. That figure was 
necessarily an estimate, but he felt satisfied 
that it would be a safe figure. The divi- 
dend recommendations and the allocations 
to research and to contingencies were the 
same as they had been during the last two 
years, and the balance carried forward to 
next year was within £700 the sare as the 
amount brought in. 

The balance-sheet reflected the continued 
increase in the company’s business by 
showing substantial increases in stock-in- 
trade and work-in-progress, which were up 
by £180,000, and in sundry debtors, which 
were up £125,000. They had borrowed no 
money or plant from the Government, nor 
had they received anv financial assistance, 
other than normal bank loans, in relation 
to the various extensions of buildings, plant 
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and machinery carried out since the out- 
break of war. The whole of those had 
been financed from their own resources in 
the ordinary course of their business. 

The report was unanimously adopted. 





BEIRA RAILWAY COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


INCREASED REVENUE 


The forty-second ordinary general meet- 
ing of the Beira Railway Company, 
Limited, was held, on the 12th instant, in 
London, Mr Arthur E. Hadley, C.B.E. (the 
chairman), presiding. 

The following is an extract from the 
statement by the chairman circulated with 
the report and accounts: — 

There was an increase in gross revenue 
of £27,536 as compared with the previous 
year. Expenditure increased by £9,665, 
and the net revenue was £17,871 higher. 
Import traffic showed no improvement, but 
export traffic was well maintained. The 
net earnings from the line realised 
£451,423, an increase of £17,871. Adding 
balance of interest account and miscel- 
laneous revenue, the total net revenue is 
£471,468. Se : 

The cash position is again very satis- 
factory, cash, tax, reserve certificates, and 
investments totalling £942,874, out of a 
total of £961,615 of current assets. Cur 
rent liabilities amount to £319,909. The 
amount of debenture stock outstanding at 
September 30 last was £1,863,100, £25,750 
stock having been redeemed during the 
year from the sinking fund. Liabilities 
include provision for taxation, and for 
rebuilding of properties. ; ; 

The result of the year’s working is a 
profit of £100,176, which, added to the 
amount of £42,545 brought forward from 
the previous year, makes an available sur- 
plus of £142,721. It is proposed to pay a 
dividend of 2s. per share, less tax at 5s. 4d. 
in the £, absorbing a gross amount of 
£105,000, and to carry forward thw balance 
of £37,721 to next account. ‘ 

With respect to the current financial year, 
we have received, at present, traffic receipts 
for five months—Cictober, 1942, to Feb- 
ruary, 1943. Net earnings for this period 
amounted to £163,772, as compared with 
£187,077 in the previous year, or 2 decrease 
of £23,305. 

e report was adopted. 





JAMES W. COOK AND 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


The forty-sixth annual general meeting 
of this company was held, on the 7th 
instant, in London. 

Mr W. J. Clarke (chairman and man- 
aging director), who presided, said: The 
result is within a few hundred pounds the 
same as last year, and once again this result 
has been greatly helped by the contribution 
from our subsidiary undertakings. ; 

Road haulage has continued satisfactorily 
and has helped our returns, but I must 
advise you that the Ministry of War 
Transport has taken over control in the 
long distance road haulage by acquiring the 
use of all the fleets of lorries of various 
concerns all over the country, and some 
of our subsidiaries have been selected as 
being desirable for this purpose in the 
eastern counties which we serve. We shall 
be left to continue to manage the concerns, 
and it is to be seen how that will affect us, 

It is absolutely impossible to forecast the 
next year’s trading, but it is the firm belief 
of very many of us that certainly after the 
war, if not before it is ended, London with 
its great capacity will come back into its 
own, and that we can look forward with 
courage and well-founded hope to the 
future. ; 

The report and accounts were unani- 
mously adopted, and a final dividend of 
74 per cent., making 10 per cent. for the 
year, and a bonus of 23 per cent. were 
declared. 
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RECORDS and STATISTICS 


STOCK EXCHANGES 


London 


Note: all dealings are for cash 


THE close of the Tunisian campaign had 
been largely discounted in the markets, and 
although a slight impetus was given to the 
rate of advance in industrial equities, The 
Financial News ordinary index touching a 
new high at 99.7, the general experience 
was predominantly one of sagging prices. 
The gilt edged market was dull throughout, 
both irredeemable and dated stocks declin- 
ing steadily in the absence of support, and 
the fall was accentuated in midweek. In 
the foreign bond market, South American 
loans were firm on reports of current econo- 
mic conditions. Brazilian and Chilean 
bonds were outstanding, shortage of stock 
resulting in gains of a point and more. 
Absence of buyers, coupled with profit 
taking, occasioned a general reduction in 
home raid quotations. The prior charges 
fell away in sympathy with the Funds, 
while, among the equities, net losses on the 
week amount for GW and LMS ordinary 
to 1} points, with a 2 point fall for Southern 
preferred. South American rail stocks rose 
sharply but failed to maintain their strength, 
although both debentures and equity issues 
were slightly higher on balance. 


* 


Particular interest in the industrial market 
centred on heavy industrial and motor 
shares. Ruston and Hornsby rose 2s. and 
Dorman Long 1s., while among motors, 
Rover was outstanding with a gain of 2s. 
In addition, Rolls Royce, Ford and Pressed 
Steel all advanced? Stores shares were 
quietly supported, Gussies and Woolworth 
both improving, but Marks and Spencer 
weakened on the annual results. Tobacco 
shares were dull and among breweries insig- 
hificant fluctuations were the general rule. 
Textile shares weakened in mid-week, but 
losses nowhere exceeded 9d. Dollar stocks 
spurted at the end of the previous week, 
and despite a general recession at the re- 
opening, most issues were higher on 
balance. Brazilian Traction was firm 
throughout, rising. 13. 


* 


In contrast with recent weeks, interest 
in the kaffir market flagged. Movements 
either way seldom exceeded j, while 
diamond issues fluctuated narrowly. Use- 


COMMODITY AND INDUSTRY 


Spinning Methods Research.—The sur- — 


plus assets of the Spindles Board (set up 
under the Cotton Spinning Industry Act, 
1936, and recently wound up), which 
amount to about £19,000, are to form a 
Trust Fund to be used for the purpose of 
experimental research in spinning methods 
and equipment, and their trial under mill 
conditions, with the object of improving 
cotton spinning processes. The first Trus- 
tees of the Fund are Sir Frank Platt, Sir 
Raymond Streat and Mr W. M. Wiggins. 
The experiments will be carried out under 
the management of a committee. 


Export Licensing.—Under the Export of 
Goods (Control) (No. 5) Order (S.R. and 
O., 1943, No. 650), which comes into force 
on May 24, 1943, control is extended to 
cover gin; hoofs and horns ; wooden fur- 
niture ; travelling and cycle bags ; bacterio- 


ful gains were scattered throughout the 
tea market, but in mid-week prices eased 
slightly as support declined. In a quiet oil 
market, Burmah Oil weakened slightly on 
the military reports, and Ultramar was 
irregular on news of the new issue. Other 
quotations were generally steady. 


‘* FINANCIAL NEWS” INDICES 





Total Security Indices 
Bargains Come. 























1943 S.E. y 

List 1942 | 30 Ord. | 20 Fixed 

shares* Int.f 

t § 

May 6...... 5,373 | 2,608 99 -2 135-8 

Sn a 5,443 | 2.469 99 -2 135-7 

i “apt "569 | 3,892 99-7 135-6 

nie | eae 5,789 | 2,769 99-7 135-4 

ae: coe 5,867 2,490 99 -4 135-3 
* July 1, 1935=100. + 1928=100. 30 Ordinary 


shares, 1943: highest, 99-7 (May 11), lowest, 94:1 
(Jan. 4). 20 Fixed Int., 1943 : highest, 136 -8 (Jan. 22) ; 
lowest, 134-5 (Jan. 4). $ New basis in S.E. List. 


§ Old basis. 
New York 


AcTIVE profit-taking on Wall Street offset 
the majority of gains occasioned by the 
encouraging reports from Tunisia. © Utility 
stocks were outstandingly strong, but 
despite the fairly general rally, most issues 
failed to recover earlier losses, ranging up 














to 2 points. Movements in midweek were 
irregular. 
STANDARD STATISTICS INDICES 
(1935-36 = 100) 
(WEEKLY AVERAGES) 
1943 
———| Apr. | Apr. |" May 
Low | High| 21, 28, , 
Jan. | May | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 
6 5 
347 Industrials ....| 81-1 | 96-9 | 93-5 | 93-5 | 96-9 
32 Rails .......... 12°6 | 98-5 93-2} 92-9 | 98-5 
40 Utilities........ 67-9 | 83-8 | 79-8 | 79-8 | 83-8 
419 Stocks ........ 78-5 | 94-9 | 91-3 | 91-3 | 94-9 
Av. yield %*...... 5°36 | 4-55 | 4-75 | 4-72 | 4-55 




















* 50 Common Stocks. 


Datty AVERAGE OF 50 Common Stocks 





April April May May May May 
29 30 1 3 4 5 











| 
115-3 | 115-9 urs | 118-0 
| 


1943: High, 118-6, May 5; Low, 99-5, Jan. 2. 


115-3 118 -6 











logical products and additional metal goods 
and chemicals. The Order also extends 
control to all types of agricultural and 
horticultural machinery ; garment-pressing 
machinery ; industrial steam-raising plant ; 
leather measuring and processing machi- 
nery ; and fluid injectors and ejectors. 


Milk Prices—The Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and Fisheries and the Ministry of 
Food announce that the prices to be paid 
to the Milk. Marketing Board for milk sold 
in the year April 1, 1943, to March 31, 
1944, will be such as will enable the Milk 
Marketing Board to pay to producers the 
same prices as those paid during the corre- 
sponding months in the year ended 
March 31, 1943. 


Trading with the Enemy.—The Board of 
Trade have made the Trading with the 


Total share dealings: May 6, 2,078,000 ; 
May 7, 2,150,000; May 8, 1,063,000 ; 
May 10, 2,515,000; May 11, 1,788,000 ; 
May 12, 1,434,000. 


* Two-hour session only. 


Capital Issues 


Week ending Nominal Con- New 
May 15, 1943 Capital versions Money 
£ £ 
To Shareholders only 1,450,277 1,178,000 863,677 
By Permission to Deal 58,393 eee 99,266 


Particulars of Government issues appear on page 641. 


Including Excluding 
Yeart Conversions — 
ee Ter Pern 637,887,076 622,537,992 
PED Sibcsackwsce st oseanrs 694,809,230 690,807,171 
Destination (Conversions Excluded) 
Brit. Emp. _ Foreign 
Yeart U.K. ex. U.K. Countries 
: £ £ 
| Sree 620,583,630 1,375,685 638,677 
|. Cee 690,570,375 199,308 37,488 
Nature of Borrowing (Conv. Excid.) 
Yeart Deb. eet. Ord. 
% 
Se 615,512,165 659,837 6,365,990 
FOES. 50 ccscevcss> 686,662,184 252,423 3,892,564 


t Includes Government issues to May 4, 1943, only. 
Above figures include all new capital in which 
permission to deal has been granted. 


we 4. 


ISSUES TO SHAREHOLDERS ONLY 


Ultramar Company.—lIssue of 300,554 
1os. shares at 42s. 6d. each in the propor- 
tion of 14 for each 100 held. Consent of 
the Treasury has been obtained. Morgan, 
Grenfell and Co., in association with a 
group of the principal shareholders, have 
agreed to guarantee the subscription of the 
issue for a commission of 9d. per share. 
The object of the issue is to provide the 
Venezuelan companies with funds for 
further development and maintenance of 
their concessions. 


CONVERSIONS AND. REPAYMENTS 


Realisation and Debenture Corporation 
of Scotland.—The {£200,000 outstanding 
5 per cent mortgage debenture stock will 
be repaid at £105 per cent on Novem- 
ber 11, 1943. For this purpose £200,000 
33 per cent debenture stock will be issued 
at 98 per cent. Holders of the § per cent 
stock registered at May 5th can convert 
into an equal amount of 33 per cent stock 
and receive on November II, 1943, 4 
cheque at the rate of £7 in respect of every 
£100 of stock converted. 


NEWS 


Enemy (Specified Persons) (Amendment) 
(No. 6) Order (S.R. and O., 1943, No. 642); 
which came into force on May Io, contain- 
ing 402 additions to the “ List ” of 
traders abroad with whom it is unlawful 
to have dealings of any kind. Persons 
owing moneys to, or holding or managing 
the property of, specified persons are under 
statutory obligation to report particulars to 
the Custodians of Enemy Property. 


Soft Fruits—The Minister of Food has 


‘ made the Soft Fruits (Maximum Prices) 


Order, prescribing maximum prices which 
have operated from May roth. The Order 
applies to strawberries, raspberries, goose- 
berries, black, red and white currants, culti- 
vated blackberries, wild blackberries and 
bilberries. No restriction on the picking 


(Continued on page 644) 
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May 15, 1943 


GOVERNMENT RETURNS 


For the week ended May 8, 1943, total 
ordinary revenue was £46,268,000, against 
ordinary expenditure of £101,157,000, and 
issues to sinking funds £515,000. Thus, 
including sinking fund allocations of 
£978,077, the deficit accrued since April 
Ist is £374,752,000 against £322,189,000 
for the corresponding period a year ago. 


ORDINARY AND SELF-BALANCING 
REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE 













































































Receipts into the 
Exchequer 
(£ thousands) 
April April 
Revenue . A r Week | Week 
PA ra ended | ended 
May May = May 
1312 | 1ehz | 1942 | 1943 
ORDINARY 
REVENUE 
Income Tax ..... 68,649 ' 78,500 5,850 7,681 
Sur-tax ........, 5,120 4, 460 450 
Estate, etc., 

Duties ......., 12,170 | 10,660 1,370 1,932 
Stamps ........, 770 590 ne om 
et 2,843 | 2,093 371 315 
eRe ess cccnes 21,210 | 37,501 3,650 8,166 
Other Inland Rev. 80 60 20 as6 
Total Inland Rev.| 110,842 | 134,306 | 11,721 18,544 
Customs ......., 44,701 | 51,505 | 14,927 | 16,016 
Excise.......... 44,200 | 49,800 5,041 7,809 
Total Customs & 

CISC ......., 88,901 | 101,305 | 19,968 | 23,825 
Motor Duties ....| 2,826 1,617 7 
Canadian Govt, ; : = - 

Contribution...| 22,472} ... | 
Post Office (Net 

Receipts). ..... 5,500 | 2,100 | 1,500] 1,700 
Wireless Licences. 270 00 we ne 
Crown Lands .... 160 140 
Receipts from . 

Sundry Loans .| 401 672 7 327 
Miscell. eceipts .| 8,289 7,179 1,341 1,269 
Tetal .Ord. Rev. 239,661 | 248,219 | 35,319 | 46,268 
SELF-BALANCING 
P.O. & Brdcastg.| 8,950 | 10,150 1,250 1,450 
Total.........., | 248,611 | 258,369 | 36,569 | 47,718 

. 1 
= “) , Issues out of the 
| Exchequer to meet 
payments 
} (£ thousands) 
Expenditure — “— Week | Week 
i i ended | ended 
May May 7 — 
| yoi2 | aeaz | 1942 | 1943 
ORDINARY | 

EXPENDITURE | 
Int. & Man. of! 

Nat. Debt | 54,065 | 55,790 | 2,135 2,121 
Payments to N. 

Teland ....... 653 671 327 336 © 
Other Cons. Fund 

Services....... 278 267 
Total .. a esinig arsine 54,996 | 56,728 2,462 2,457 
Supply Services. .| 506,215 | 565,265 | 76,300 | 98,700 
Total Ord. Exp.| 561,211 621,993 | 78,762 | 101,157 
SELF-BALANCING | 
P.O. & Brdcastg., 8,950 | 10,150 | 1,250 1,450 
Renee | 570,161 632,143 | 80,012 | 102,607 

j ! 








After increasing Exchequer balances by 
£40,210 to £2,812,075, the other operations 
for the week (no longer shown separately) 
Taised the gross National Debt by 
£55,657,830 to £17,238 million. 
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men F NET ISSUES (£ thousands) 7 
P.O. amd Telegramht. .. 0. cccccccccscccccccce 200 
Overseas Trade Guarantees..............-0005 Ww 4 
Anglo-Turkish Armaments..............0-.e05 9 

213 
FLOATING DEBT 
(£ millions) 
W: d 7 
Treasury | "Means | Trea- 
Advances _| = | ee 
Date a eae {Bank pas Vioreees 
Ten- | Tap Public | i | Poets pe 
Bs er ts. | Eng- | 
| | P | lon [Beds 

1942, | Toe a 
May™ *9 | 950-0 Not available 

1943 
Feb. 6 |1010-0 ” ” 

” 13 {1000-0 ” ” 
» 20] 990-0 » ” 
» 27 | 980-0) 1829-7/ 230-1 | 24-7 | 1000-°5| 4065-1 
Mar. 6 | 975-0 Not available 
” 13 | 975-0 ” ” 
» 20 | 975-0 » »” 
nm oF 2838 9 282 5 6-5 | 969-0 | 4096-9 
Apr. 3] 975-0 Not available 
» 10 | 975-0 ” ” 
» 17 | 980-0 x A 
» 24] 990-0) 1867-2 203-8 | «» | 1043-5] 4104-5 
May 1 /1005-0 Not available 
» 8 (1020-0 Heer a 
TREASURY BILLS 
(£ millions) 
Per 
Amount —» Cent 
Date of of ae. Allotted 
Tender Applied ment at 
Offered|“*PP 1° Allotted| Min. 
% Rate 

1942 | d. 

Ma mm 75:0 | 143-8 | 75:0 | 20 0-73 41 
Feb. 12 75-0 | 141-6 | 75:0 | 19 11-85 34 

» of 75:0 | 152-7 | 75-0 | 19 11-93 32 

» 26 75:0 | 172-8 | 75:0! 19 11-86 24 
Mar. 5 75-0 | 161-7 | 75:0 | 19 11-68 25 

- aa 75-0 | 164-5] 75:0 | 20 0-29 30 

» 19 75-0 | 169:9| 75-0 | 20 0-58 30 

» 26 75-0 | 157-4] 75:0'| 20 1 82 ll 
Apr. 2 75-0 | 150°6 | 75:0 | 20 2-39 30 

a 80-0 | 164-3 | 80:0 | 20 2-57 31 

» 16 85-0 | 159-2 | 85:0 | 20 2-77 37 

a 90-0 | 153-1 | 90:0 | 20 2-85 43 

» 30 90-0 | 167:0 | 90-0} 20 0-17 40 
May 7 90:0 | 179:0 | 90:0 | 20 0-39 36 

















On May 7th applications at £99 14s. 1ld. per cent for 
bills to be paid for on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday and Friday of following week were accepted 
as to about 36 per cent of the amount applied for, and 
applications at higher prices in full. Applications at 
£99 15s. for bills to be paid for on Saturday were accepted 
in full. £90 millions of Treasury Bills are being offered 
on May 14th. For thejweek ending May 15th, the banks 
will be asked for Treasury deposits to the maximum 
amount of £50 millions. 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
CERTIFICATES AND 3% AND 2}% 
BOND SUBSCRIPTIONS 























(£ thousands) 
24% 
3% 3% © 
= N.S.C, Defence Savings Ps 
Bonds Bonds 1951-53 
Mar. 30........ 5,630 | 2,507] _9,864l) 9,468 
Apr. 6........ 6,484 | 2,695 | 19,059]]] 8,783 
yi ERE viciess sions 6,434 | 3,170] 21,885]]] 19,581 
es Saas 6,933 | 3,128 9,595]]| 13,775 
ee eae 5,221} 1,531 4,000]]| 6,391 
May 4........ 5,450 | 1,945 7,619}|| 12,506 
ae GE je sie 18,581||} 22,964 
Totals to date . .| 786,353*| 567,292* 1182609+/)|283123$|| 
+ 123 weeks. t 24 weeks. 


* 180 weeks. 
|| Including all Series. 

Interest free loans received by the Treasury up to 
May llth amounted to a total value of £56,059,195. 
Up to Apr. 24th, principai of Savings Certificates to 
the amount of £103,272,000 has been repaid. 
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ENGLAND 


RETURNS 
MAY 12, 1943 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 


£ 


Notes Issued : 


In Circln. ... 951,591,159 
In Bankg. De- 
partment.... 48,650,559 


1,000,241,718 





L 
Govt. Debt... 11,015,100 
Other Govt. 

Securities ... 988,019,665 
Other Secs... . 955,575 
Silver Coin... 9,660 
Amt. of Fid. 

jo eee 1,000,000,000 
Gold Coin & 

Bullion (at 

168s. per oz. 

it) Ea 241,718 

1,000,241,718 


BANKING DEPARTMENT 





£ 

Props.’ Capital 14,553,000 

| 3,168,361 

Public Deps.*. 20,740,403 
Other Deps. : 

Bankers..... 140,088,023 

Other Accts... 54,171,902 

194,259,925 

232,721,689 

* Including Exchequer 


sioners of National Debt a 








£ 
Govt. Secs. .. 161,782,838 
Other Secs. : 
Discounts & 
Advances... 4,536,907 
Securities.... 16,869,295 
21,406,202 
Notes........ 48,650,559 
Gold & Silver 
CONS ic ecacaeie 882,090 
232,721,689 


, Savings Banks, Commis- 
nd Dividend Accounts. 


COMPARATIVE ANALYSIS 


(£ millions) 








1942 1943 
a 
May | April | May | May 
13 28 5 12 





Issue Dept. iz ; 
Notes in circulation..... 
Notes in banking depart- 


780-2) 953-4 953-9] 951-6 














WIOHES 23 Sao nudades 50-1; 46°8 46-3) 48-7 
Government debit and | 
securities*........... 828-0) 999-1) 999-1) 999-0 
Other securities ........ 2-0 0-9) 0:9 1-0 
Sliver COM... cccccccse 0-0 0-0 0-0} 0-0 
Gold, valued at s. per 0-2 0:2 0:2} 0:2 
ES gas carnitine 168 -00 168 -00 168 -00\168 -00 
Deposits : | 
ONO a wr wiaccicin se ckuld cla ws 12-6) 8-3} 3:7) 20-7 
IGE 2c wees cee oxass 126 -6| 170-1) 162-1) 140-1 
0 2 ee eee 50-5) 53-1; 52-7) 54-2 
go) ee eer 189-7} 231-5 218-5) 215-0 
Banking Dept. Secs. : 
Government ......66.6. 127-8} 174-1 162-9) 161-8 
Discounts, etc.......... 7-0 5:3} 5-2 4°5 
GMa vccsanecannnecs 21-4, 22-0; 21-0) 16-9 
WORN ee 6 cole ined Htnaas 156 -2} 201-4, 189-1) 183-2 
Banking depart. res. ..... 51-1) 47-8) 47-2) 49-5 
% % | % 
gg |: eee 26-9' 20-6, 21-5) 23-0 
| 
* Government debt is £11,015,100; capital 


£14,553,000. Fiduciary issue raised from £950 million 


to £1,000 million on April 


13, 1943. 


GOLD AND SILVER 


The Bank of England’s official buying price for gold 
remained at 168s. Od. per fine ounce throughout the week. 
In the London silver market prices per standard ounce 


have been as follows 


Date Cash Two —_ ths 
d. 4 
pT eae eer eer 234 23} 
he ( SE Re: 234 233 
RNa Gra cle a aac aaes 234 234 
gp) ie era alaeci corms 234 233 
ee rere e 233 234 


The New York market price of fine silver remained 


at 442 cents per ounce thi 


roughout the week. 





MONEY MARKET 


Exchange Rates—The following rates fixed by the 
Bank of England remained unchanged between May 
Th and ad 13th. (Figures in brackets are par of 

ange. 
‘ United States. $ (4.862) 4-023-03; mail transfers 
feet 05k. Canada. $ (4-862) 4-43-47; mail trans- 
ers 4-43-47}. Switzerland. Francs (25 -224) 17-30-40. 
' Krona (18-159) T.T. 16-85-95, bank notes 
at Bank of England, 17-40 kr. Argentina. Peso 
(11-45) 16-958-17-13; not quoted from April 27 
enward. Dutch West Indies. Florin (12-11) 7-58-62; 
mail transfers 7-58-64. Portugal. Escudos (110) 
9980-100 -20; mail transfers 99-80-100-30. Panama. 
$4-02-04; mail transfers 4-02-04}. Brazil. 83-64 cr. 
(buying). “Uruguay. 7-6597 p. (buying). 
oh itet Rates for Payment at Bank of England for 
ring Offices. Spain. Peseta 40-50 (Official rate) ; 


46-55 (Voluntary rate). 
71 -25 lire. - 

Market Rates.——The following rates remained un- 
changed between May}7th and May 13th: 

Egypt. Piastres (973) 97 India. Rupee (18d. per 
. 17#%-184d. Belgian Congo. Francs 176}-}. 
China. National $ 24 -3ha. Iran. RI. 128-130. 

Special Accounts are in force for Chile, Peru, Bolivia 
and Paraguay, for which no rate of exchange is quoted 
in London. 

Forward Rates.—Forward rates for one month have 
remained unchanged as follows: United States. 3% cent 
pm.-par. Canada. 4 cent pm.-par. Switzerland. 3cents 
pm.-par. Sweden. 3 ore pm.-par. - 


MONEY RATES, LONDON.—The following rates re- 
mained unchanged between May 7th and May 13th :— 


Bank rate, 2% (changed from 3% October 26, 1939). 
Discount rates: Bank Bills 60 days 14% 3 months 


Turkey. Piastres 520. Italy. 


14%; 4 months, 14-14%; 6 months, 1ix-14%. 
Treasury Bills: 2 months, 1-14,%; 3 months, 1 y " 


Day-to-day money, #}-1}%. 


Bank deposit rates 4%. 
at notice 13%. 


Short Loans, 1-14%. 
Discount deposit at call 3% ; 


__NEW YORK EXCHANGE RATES © 


New York | May | May 
on 5 6 

Cables :— Cents | Cents 

London ....} 4023§ | 4023§ 


May | May | May | May 
7 | 8 10 1l 





Cents | Cents 
4023§ | 40235 


Cents | Cents 
4024§ | 40245 


Montreal . . .|90 180/90 -250/90 -260/90 -260/90 -260/90 -250 








Zurich ..... 23 -334|23 -33t 
B. Aires... .|25 -00*|25 -00* 
| ere 5-18 | 5-18 


23 -334/23 -33f/23 -334/23 -33+ 
25 -00*)25 -00*/25 -00*/25 -00* 
5:18 | 5-18 | 5-18 | 5-18 











* Official buying rate 29-78. + Free rate 37-00. § Bid, 
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PROVINCIAL BANK CLEARINGS U.S. FEDERAL RESERVE RESERVE BANK OF NEW ZEALAND 
+] 
£ thousands Million $’s Million £N.Z.’s . 
, Week Aggregate ae i \ Feb. | Feb. | Feb. | Feb. 
Ended from Jan. 1 to 12 U.S.F.R. Banks May | April | April | May 23, 8, 15, | 22, 
“in ia | iM RESOURCES » | 22, | 29, , . _ ASSETS 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 
. : “~“ ‘ “~‘ rid Gold certifs. on hand and) 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 Gold and stg. exch........ 22-30! 32-47| 34-43) 34-06 
1942 1943 1942 1943 due from Treasury ..... 20,494 20,275) 20,259) 20,256 Advances to State........ 32-39) 30-66| 34-22) 34-2 
— a ae, ening ee ee Pe. . Total reserve ............ 20,807) 20,670; 20,662) 20,655 Investments..........e-- 4-15| 4°46) 4-46) 4-4 
es 
Working days:—; 6 6 |; 109 | 108 Total cash reserves ....... 298} 354) 358) 352 LIABILITIES | 
Birmingham..... | 2,614 3,249 | 48,182 | 47,309 Total U.S. Govt. secs. ....| 2,436} 6,329] 6,347) 6,531 Giauins... ....cscsck 23-46] 29-96) 29-89! 30-03 
| | Bank not 
Bradford........ | 1,393) 1,297 | 42,127 | 37,783 Total bills and secs. ...... 2,454) 6,355} 6,385) 6,560 | Demand liabs.: State ....| 12-16] 11-98) 13-88] 15-40 
sete ee eens | 2,853 763 | 43,432 | 13,144 Total resources ..........| 24,389] 28,852| 28,786] 28,948 | Banks and others ........| 21°72] 24-21] 28-32) 26-57 
peemihesanes | 834) 523 | 15.340 | 12,307 Liapitities Reserve to sight liabs. . .. .|38 -8%|48 -9%|47 -6%/47 -3°, 
eee e eos -ee | 1,026 | 1,115 | 22,443 | 22,268 | FR. notes in circn........ 8,877] 12,970] 13,068| 13,158 
—. steeeeee i. a4 \ al ane ayo Excess mr. bank res. ..... 2,690 nae a ae 
iverpool ....... ,783 | 6, ,468 | 81, Mr. bank res. dep......... 12,444| 12,318) 12,149) 11,0 ae 
Manchester... ... | 11715 | 13,741 | 232,799 | 232,689 | Govt. deposits -......... 376| 4711 '443| 722 | SOUTH AFRICAN RESERVE BANK 
Newcastle ....... | 1,281 | 1,784 | 29,868 / 28,098 Total deposits ........... 14,233| 14,162) 14,002! 14,099 Million £’s 
Nottingham ..... | 464 549 ,199 } 9,541 Total liabilities .......... 24,389] 28,852) 28,786| 28,948 u Z a ua 
Sheffield ........ 970 1,330 | 17,336 19,447 Reserve ratio.........e0 90 -0%!76 -2%|76 -3%|75 8% ar. ar. — } Mar 
Southampton ‘os i 61 | 119 2,281 | 2,692 BANK AND TREASURY 27, 12, 1 ” | 26, 
Sanne ; Assets | 1942 | 1945 | 18 So 1945 
12 Towns ....... 28,798 | 32,010 | 570,146 | 524,099 | Monetary gold stock...... 22,703| 22,482| 22,472| 22,473 | Gold coin and bullion. .... | ~4a San 64m ce 
‘ Treasury & bank currency.| 3,291| 4,008 4,009} 4,014 | Bills discounted.......... 0-45, 8: | 6°81 
coin ant PONE 6,389 | 5,701 | 126,210 | 132,439 LIABILITIES Invest. ~ other assets...| 61-98} 78-43) 80-35) 81-15 
ei a ee ee ee ee ee i j i IABILITIES 
* May 2, 1942, and May 1, 1943. Money in circulation...... 11,845) 16,500) 16,593) 16,683 atin I... - 28 -92| 38-43! 38-131 39-06 
Treasury cash and dep. ...| 2,569} 2,707) 2,677) 2,967 Deposits : Government 13 38 1113 rH 13 2 78 
ankers’...... ° “66 
OVERSEAS BANK NG 02.005. 5-10] 4-74] 5-67] 4-33 
RETURNS RESERVE BANK OF INDIA Reserve ratio .. staal Baad - + +145 9% 43 5% 43-71% |44 1 ) 
BANK OF C Million rupees BANK OF PORTUGAL 
K ANADA May | April | April | April | April Million escudos 
Million Can. $ 1, | 9 | 16, | 23, | 30, a = : : aaiied 
~ —— ASSETS 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 Nov. | Nov. | Nov. | Nov 
j April | Mar. | Mar. ; Mar. | Gold coin & bullion, 444) 444) 444 444) 444 19, |} 4 | 11, | 18, 
| ant 17, | 24, | 31, Rupee coin........ 294 145) 137) 164) 164 ASSETS 1941 | 1942 | 1942 | 1942. 
ASSETS 1942 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 Balances abroad...| 585] 809) 745; 802) 811 | Gold.................... -4/1381 -2/1381 -2/1381 -2 
fReserve : Gold.......... | eee | oes oes os Sterling securities ..] 2,469] 4,676) 4,936) 4,936, 5,015 | Balances abroad -413100 -4/3152 -7/3152 -7 
_., Other........- | 285-2) 0-3, 0-3, 0-3 | Ind. Govt. rup. secs.} 1,382| 1,455| 1,296] 1,296 1,277 | Discounts 249 -2| 246-9 243-5 
fSecurities .............. | 613-5! 998 -0'1026 -2/1028-9 | Investments....... 85 56} 55] 54 | Securities 354-8} 354-8) 354-8 
_ LiaBILiTiEs | } | LIABILITIES LIABILITIES 
Note circulation.......... | 510-8) 707-9) 710-8) 719-1 | Notes in circ. : India] 4,167] 6,632| 6,694| 6,734) 6,776 | Notes in circulation....... 3886 -8)5095 -3|5107 -6|5138 -3 
Deposits : Dom. Govt. veal 115-0; 17-2) 30-2) 21-2 Burma] 295] ... ee ate sek ‘Deposits: Government ...] 475 -5)1701 -9|1748 -7!1782 -7 
SRartored Benks .....---- | 244-6) 247-1) 251-3) 261-0 | Deposits: Govt..../ 212] 310} 272| 310) 308 Bankers... 2205-94091 0/4197 -914164 7 
Gold and forei xch t ferred to Forei Banks .. 471 470 466 464 470 ’ Others........ 294-01 393- +9) 366-8 
inn teat iota Lele... 63 -5%|76 -2%|79 -0%I78 -7%|79-1% | Foreign commitments. ....1 257-5; 235-5! 235. 5| 235-5 
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MONTHLY STATEMENT OF BALANCES OF LONDON CLEARING BANKS 



























































ae : | pgs ee , National | West- | Williams 
Barclays District Glyn, Lloyds | Martins | Midland | National | eRe - 9 | 
APRIL, 1943 | Bank | $outts | “Bank | Mills | Bank | Bank | Bank | Bank |Prpvinelall minster | Deacon's | Agate 
Ltd. | Ltd. | & Co. Ltd. Ltd. Ltd. | Ltd. Ltd. Ltd. Ltd. | gate 
a Date | 27th | 27th | 28th | 20th | 20th | 28th 28th | 27th | 28th | 29th — | 19th | 2 
ASSETS | Le + oe 2 ow . 4s | £ £ £ £ . 2 ¢ 
Coin, Bank Notes and Balances with the Bank of | j | | 

ES ee ree | 71,677; 3,603 15,251 | 5,125 67,580 17,714 83,464 4,787 48,377 50,250 7,039 | 374,867 
Balances with and Cheques in course of collection | | | | 

on other Banks in Great Britain and Ireland... 18,650 707 3,582 | 1,696 17,848 4,380 22,198 225 16,474 19,179 3,577 108,516 
3S eee a es ats oki 8,166 2,337 ne bs nas ce ois 10,503 
Money at Call and Short Notice ................ 17,554 3,228 4,986 7,299 24,435 6,094 27,119 7,887 18,608 19,588 5,498 142,296 
eee ere 38,360 1,604 10,562 1,056 19,319 5,179 17,509 905 17,596 15,756 579 128,425 
Treasury Deposit Receipts............-se.ee008 206,500 4,500 j 7,000 | 172,500 ,500 | 224,500 1,000 { 124,500 | 129,500 16,000 963,500 
EE SSR er 211,696 13,755 54,061 21,149 | 205,441 59,612 | 230,284 19,912 | 137,764 | 158,497 24,583 | 1,136,754 
Advances to Customers and other A/cs. ......... 159,165 9,714 22,072 8,893 | 131,142 30,301 | 156,352 14,344 | 108,055 | 103,607 12,745 756,390 
Liabilities of Customers for Acceptances, Endorse- 

SS 16,226 1,151 3,138 5,529 19,996 7,873 13,584 348 9,747 12,721 2,329 { 92,642 
Bank Premises Account ...............+++20008 7,912 405 | 1,425 695 6,810 2,870 8,845 525 6,972 4,990 922 | 42,371 
Investments in Affiliated Banks and Subsidiary | 

EEE alk stibnieutwshésagyancxnbecee 6,220 Pai - 3,779 8,426 2,514 | 2,993 23,932 

753,960 38,667 | 151,077 58,442 | 677,016 | 177,860 | 792,281 49,933 | 490,607 | 517,081 73,272 | 3,780,196 
Ratio of Cash to Current, Deposit and other | e 
MRSS 5555565545 0KA 40555694 558054 4045% 10-09 10-14; 10-74 10-05 10-71 10 -93 11-12 10-55 10 -45 10-35 10 -34 10°57 
LIABILITIES | 
ee eee erry 15,858 1,000 2,977 1,060 15,810 4,160 15,159 1,500 9,479 9,320 1,875 78,198 
eae ee 11,250 1,000 2,976 850 10,000 3,700 12,910 1,170 8,500 9,320 1,000 62,676 
Current, Deposit and other Accounts............ 710,626 35,516 | 141,986 51,003 | 631,198 ; 162,105 | 750,628 45,382 | 462,881 | 485,702 68,068 | 3,545,095 
Acceptances, Endorsements, etc. ...........++++ 16,226 1,151 3,138 5,529 9,996 7,873 13,584 348 9,747 12,721 2,329 92,642 
ee Oa rer | ee se ee 12 22 an 1,533 San 18 pte 1,585 
| 753,960 | 38,667 | 151,077 58,442 | 677,016 | 177,860 | 792,281 49,933 | 490,607 | 517,081 73,272 3,780,196 
| 








EXCHANGE RATES 


























(Monthly Tables) 




















ing rates, issued by Bank of London and South America, are related to 
U.S. $; approximate sterling rates can be calculated from $-{£ rate. 











AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND Colombia * Open market sight selling rate 175 pesos per 100 U.S. $ on Mar. 17th 
io a ia and N.Z® Australia end NZ Ecuador.* Official sight selling rate 14-10 sucres per U.S. $ on April 16th. 
| London on Australia as ustralia and N.Z. on London Guatemala _— Sight solting rate maintained at one quetzal per U.S. $, plus com- 
Buyi . Bu Selli mission of 1 per cent to Central Bank. 
sted Selling ying Nicaragua® Official sight selling rate for payment of imports fixed Jan. 1, 1941, at 
: tAus- . +Aus- 5-03 cordobas per U.S. $ (excluding 10 per cent tax). 
Australia N.Z. | tralia | tN-Z-|  tAustralia | tN.Z.| touia| tN-Z- | 2 Salvador Sight selling rate New York was 2-50 colones per $ on Mar. 15th. 
125) 1245 125 125} | 105 Venesuela® Sight selling rate New York 3-35 bolivares per U.S. $ en Feb. 25tli. 
Ord. a Air Ord. "Wi Air Air Ord Ord. Ord Peru Sight selling rate 6 50 soles per US. $ on April 5th. 
Mail wn , i @r a) ay Mail | Mail Mail * Official exchange controls are operative in these countries. 
126 Nog 1 inet 125%| 124% Ht 124%] 1232 | 1253 | 12 
SOdays| 1274| 127%) 126g | 1 we hone a 128% 1 OVERSEAS BANK RATES 
60 days} 12743) 127%) 1278 | 127: a oe | 124 | 12 1 12 124 _ 
Odays} 1284) 1284) 127% | 127 sans oe =| 1238 | 1 123 | nq. | 12488 Changed From To Changed From To 
Since April 7, all bills on Australia will be purchased at sea mail rates only. Bills % % % 
will be sent by air mail on pet of appropriate postage. une 28, °41 3 2¢ 4 
® All rates (Australia and N.Z.) now on £100—London. ¢ Plus postage. . 10,°42 5 6 v2) 
§ Via > pag ge Air Mail (Australia) Demand, 1263 ; 30 days, of Feb. 1,°35 64 5 3 
60 days, 1273; 90 days, 1273. (N.Z.) Demand, 125; 30 days, 126%; 60 days, 126%; pril 9,°40 4 3 1} 
90 days, 127§ (plus postage). ¢t Any Mail. — * = 3 4 4 
SOUTH AFRICA Oct. 22 so 4 3 4 
Buying rates in London for T.T.s and bills on South Africa are (per £100 sterling) ov. 28, * Sofia .......... Sept. 16, "40 6 + 
101 for T.T.; £101§ (sight); £1023, (30 days); £102.2, (60 days); £10288 (90 days). 654 42 Stockh ee , 3 
Se tastes ts cammepenting coset axe GOME, 1008, 101g, 104s 4 £024. aoheeseens ae "35{ UE wetted -4- 2 4 
Selling rates in London (per £100 sterling) for T.T.s and sight bills are £100} for oe se Oct. 15, °40 4 — pa ai 3-29 
South Africa and £99} for Rhodesia. Hi sees Dec. 3, °34 4  -dch pines ge 
Lisbon......... April 8,°43 3) 3 Wellington ..... July 20,°41 2 1 
CENTRAL AND SOUTH AMERICA N.Y. Fed. Res... Oct. 30, °42 1 + Dublin......... Oct. 26,°39 4 3 








(a) For banks and credit iustitutions. 


(6) For private persons and firms 
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May 15, 1943 THE ECONOMIST 
} COMPANY RESULTS (April 28, 1943, to May 12, 1943) 
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| 
- om © Net Available | Appropriation | Preceding Year 
ear -Tota eprecia- ofit for | . | ; - 
Company Ended Profit | tion, etc. | after Deb. | ‘Distribu- | a | on | | To Free | . kal : 
Interest tion | | ca ication ey ee Total | (Net | Ord. 
Div. | Div. | Reserves Carry || Profit | Profit Div. 
| | Forward | | 
— } | | i] ‘ iad 
3 I ee ae oe ee ee ee ee % £ £ £ | % 
0 Rubber | | | ; 
7 Ampat (Sumatra) ..........---eees | Sept. 30 | Dr. 1, _ | | Dr. 1,173 | 10,743 — 1,173 30,332 11,915 Nil 
> ON re ne | Sept. 30 | 0 | | Dr. 8,673 | Dr. 8,400 — 8,673 10,512 758 | Nil 
Beranang (Selangor)..............-. June 30 | 317 | Dr. 5,685 | Dr. 826 | — 5,685 6,497 1,492 Nil 
; Brooklands (Selangor) ............. June 30 | 13,744 | | Dr. 275 | 22,228 || oe ae ade — 275 52,590 | 14,035 5 
K Ceylon Cocoa & Rubber............ Sept. 30 7,992 | 1,096 | 2,145 | 1,119 | 356 | 4-16 — _ 379 | 6,631 1,081 | Nil 
OO Seo Dec. 31 | 171 | | Dr. 7,154 3,670 || ww. | sia oe — 7,155 || 11,232 | 4,280 | Nil 
MMR cicteieic Gig o/sginig oeceineene Mar. 31 271 | Dr. 583 | Dr. 130 || | — $83 | 1,382 | Dr. 5,554 | Nil 
OT EO eee ree Dec. 31 | 547 | Dr. 277 | 12,770 ||... mee - — 277 42,243 | Nil 
ERS asco nie aieiainiain spin sinbisisisivivia.s Dec. 31 | 986 | Dr. 17,434 | 32,639 | 700 | ee | <i — 18,134 |; 114,373 8,013 | Nil 
: SapOMg .....ssseeeecesscececccces Dec. 31 | 504 | Dr. 3,235 | 6,794 | eee ae idee ~ — 3,235 |} 13,918 | 2,881 | Nil 
a Sungei Buaya (Sumatra) ........... Sept. 30 | 616 | Dr. 8,384 | 2,671 | | at «- |Dr.9,000 | + 616 || 31,546 |Dr. 10, _ | Nil 
31 Tangga Batu Pbeniawenneess+ soos Dec. 31 | 87 | | Dr. 261 | 2,616 | Ses a see 71 ow. |— 261 1,64¢ | al Nil 
= rusts | | | ) 
15 African City Properties Trust....... Dec. 31 | 157,316 | 1,638 | 57,856, | 90,046 || 7,500 44,000 | 16 -- | + 356 | 148,679 | 51,592 16 
ng Alliance Investment Co. ........... April15 | 32,536 | oe | . 28,085 55,140 || 14,090 | 6,275 | 4 1,000 | + 660 || 31,776 20,762 + 
4 American Investment & General .... | Mar. 15 | 186,934 | | 95,452 145,881 || 43,750 | 43,750 5 , 8,000 | — 58 || 183,019 | 95,918 5 
ae British Combined Investors......... Mar. 1 81,889 | 20,455 | 56,228 15,875 | 4,200; 2 | «= | + 3801/1] 82,036 | 21,030 2 
33 Continental Union Trust ........... Mar. 31 49,226 34,662 | 75,787 || 16,031 19,181; 6 | we , — 550 }| 48,757 | 34,146 6 
07 English & Caledonian Investment... | Mar. 31 53,855 ; 17,619 | 20,593 7,828 5,219 | 5 5,000 | — 428 || 49,807 15,543 5 
, General Scottish Trust..........--. Mar. 31 58,533 18,051 34,837 9,334 6,836 5$ | 5,000 | — 3,119 |; 58,127} 21,494 54 
London & S. American Investment | Mar. 31 35,584 | | 18,850 67,799 || 13,333 < ae Gee 5,517 || 34,470 | 17,583 | Nil 
Municipal Trust...............---. Feb. 28 39,841 | | 17,995 30,584 17,407 : + 588 || 39,073 | 16,548 | Nil 
Redeemable Securities, &c., Trust... | Dec. 31 19,793 14,487 20,769 12,000 2,487 1 j i 19,905 | 14,505 | 1 
Second Caledonian Trust........... Mar. 31 40,116 | exe 8,341 35,914 7,938 : D. aeeenil we | + 4031! 40,302 | 8,696 | Nil 
v. Second Securities Trust of Scotland | Mar. 31 39,597 | sie | 7,932 27,201 7,766 aa tae 200 | — 34 | 41,358 | 8,614 | Nil 
;, Sphere Investment Trust........... Mar. 31 56,254 | 37,258 107,852 18,000 15,000 |. 5 we «=o | 4,258 || = 95,243 36,234 | 5 
4 Third Scottish Western Investment.. | Mar. 1; 54,304 | 10,621 46,106 11,112 me a es — 491 | 55,009 , 11,613) Nil 
1:2 United States & South American.... | April 4 | 59,565 | - ... 39,344 | 97,229 12,812 21,854 | 8%, 5,000 | — 322 | 59,723 | 39,435 | 84 
2-7 Other Companies | | | | | | | | 
3-5 Anglo-American Asphalt ........... | Dec. 31 | 56,776 | 2,757 25,079 52,383 ss | -:12,250 | 174 | 10,000 | + 2,829 || 45,570 20,166 | 124 
4:8 Anti-Attrition Metal..............- | July 31 29,098 7,500 5,030 6,959 Ae 4,375; 5 | -» | + 655 || 31,807 14,882 | 5 
Associated Fisheries ............... Sept. 30 167,193 me 79,185 84,622 13,125 34,650 | 12 | 29,870 ‘> 1,540 || 62,676 34,486 | 12 
8 +3 AU Oe WARES, «oo cc cccecceesssees | Mar. 31 85,824 , 4,255 29,417 46,656 3,822 10,883 | 10 | 10,000 | + 4,712 51,532 17,304 | 23 
2-7 Beardmore (William) & Co.......... Dec. 31 213,965 a 183,709 408,124 26,125 47,500 | 10 | 100, — | + 10,084 | 211,671 182,895 | 10 
4-7 Bowes (John) & Partners........... Dec. 31 188,590 38,734 23,055 | ~— 56,205 .. | 21,000 6 | | + 2,055 || 214,000 24,850 6 
6 +8 Bright (John) & Brothers .. ... | Mar. 31 82,884 20,000 20,234 | 50,295 || 6,875 9,025 24 | | + 4,334 110,967 20,160 24 
35 +5 British Match Corporation. . -.+ | April 30 | 670,121 es 336,777 | 431,301 || 15,236 | 261,191; 8 | 50,000 | + 10,350 || 681,506 340,881 8 
: British Oxygen Co.........----eeee | Dec. 31 | 943,465 «. | 362,199 | 429,677 43,312 | 272,561 | 15 .. | + 46,326 | 846,538 308,187 | 14 
aia British United Shoe Machinery ..... Dec. 31 | 447,951 ee 434,166 625,417 23,458 | 372,585 | 134+) 11,967 | + 26,146 | 421,631 | 408,019 | 134+ 
Brooks (J. B.) & Co... 0... eee ee eee Dec. 26 | 26,283 | 9,305 | 15,778 29,274 2,500 | 7,000 | 5,000 | + 1,278 24,689; 15,048) 7 
Brush Electrical Engineering ....... Dec. 31: 215,687 41,347 | 64,911 71,512 10,117 26,124 | 8 | 25,000} + 3,670 | 185,446 64,236 6 
Cellon Limited...........--++5 .-+-+ | Dec. 31 23,755 ae 19,152 30,856 2,700 9,000 | 223; 7,500 | — 48 25,455 19,506 | 20 
er Clan Line Steamers...........-++4- Dec. 31 346,633 | 165,400 88,697 178,370 41,370 40250 | 15 | ... + 17 | 397,620 95,120 | 15 
NRE OID, 5 o-66.0:0:0.005:010 0:06 90.0% Dec. 31 | 1,802,291 eae 1,706,161 | 2,161,866 || 330,000 | 1,290,625 | 83 oe | + 85,536 || 1,744,637 | 1,631,816 8% 
re- EE 5 6 binko(as0 is snce'e ip.8:0 0°10: Sept. 30 | 179,060 18,115 | 126,854 22,500 0,015; 10 | 18,930; + 482 || 125,832 50, ae 
te Daily Mirror Newspapers........... Feb. 28 208,759 | 198,759 284,691 64,000 | 140,000 | 10 | 20,000 | — 25,241 202,804 192,804 | 10 
Ellis & Goldstein........--++eeeees Nov. 30 | 35,304 2,137 | 15,023 21,992 2,250} 12,375! 33 | ... | + 398 33,916 14,804 | 33 
Elmhurst (Ceylon) Tea, &c. ........ June 30 17,564 | 727 | 2,931 9,430 sis 2,601 | 1 | en oe "Sse 8,926 | 3,947; 7 
— Greeff-Chemicals Holdings.......... Dec. 31 22,390 .. | 19,100.) 32,242 | _ 6,875 12,500 | 10 o« |=. 2) 23,069 | 20,131} 10 
/ Hopkinsons Limited....:.........- Jan. 31 95,510 29,518 | 62,598 | 135,858 |) 12,250 30,625 | 173 + 19,723 85,488 | §5,215 | 15 
. Hubbard (S.) Limited.............. Nov. 30 84,818 10,400 | 10,945 28,936 || aoaen. | 8,000 | 10 | | + 2,945 111,788 10,880 | 10 
4,867 Humphreys Limited..............- ' Nov. 30 | 75,799 348 | = 24,384 109,317 ; _5,500 | 10,000; 10 | | + 8,884 || 116,764 44,722 | 10 
iad Illustrated London News & Sketch...°| Nov. 30 | _ 97,974 | | 35,508 41,252 11,250 | 6,328 | 13); .... | + 17,930 58,465 | 12,010 53 
18.516 Illustrated Newspapers ...........- Nov. 30 | 106,186 63,383 66,345 || 74,250 | : «Dr. 25,000) + 14,133 73,237 | 19,101} Nil 
10.503 International Sponge Importers..... | Dec. 31 44,009 ; 2,798 17,349 || 5,000 | a eee “ | — 2,202 || 53,499 | 12,751 | Nil 
12296 Johnson & Phillips ................ Dec. 31 507,797 -+ | 106,454 191,724 | ee | 60,000 | 15 | 30,000 | + 16,454 502,375 100,987 | 15 
18425 Lawrence, Scott & Electromotors ... | Dec. 31 145,663 30,522 | 41,101 46,058 || 4,360 | 25,062} 128} 11,153 | 4 526 | 139,647 | 34,463 | 123 
53°500 Limmer & Trinidad Lake Asphalt... | Dec. 31 129,575 ae 89,848 172,825 | ae | + 68,907 | 8} 20,000 | + 941 | 136,817 89,118 84 
36 754 London Palace (1921)...........++- | Sept. 29 22,257 | 10,329 |Dr. 12,136 i aT ae oo «~~ | ++ 10,329 } 5 |Dr. 12,708 | Nil 
56 390 DONNIE 53 0'5.0'5 0.5000 0's 000 sie | Feb. 28 61,372 -. | 58,133 5885 | 10,950 | 49,725 Tht sds — 2,542 || 63,485 | 56,327 Tt 
’ Lowrie (W. P.) & Co. .........--00 Mar. 31 206,770 1,502 98,017 177,584 | 9,000 | 79,000 | 20 | 25,000 | — 5,983 213,401 | 106,471 | 20 
9 642 Montevideo Gas & Dry Docks ...... Dec. 31 395,310 ds 20,337 113,300 | «- | 27,000 4F | — — 16,663 376,306 | 44,761 4+ 
42.371 Ocean Salvage & Towage........... | Dec. 31 11,508 1,075 3,516 4,871 | 1,950 10 | | + 1,566 5,144 | 2,068 10 
’ ee eS ere * | July 31 103,083 ee 13,883 30,899 |) ee | 18,750 5 | | — 4,867 98,165 | 21,912 5 
93,932 Potteries Motor Traction........... | Dec. 31 208,430 = 64,871 85,628 |} <<.  S&325) 20 10,000 | + 746 288,251 | 74,653 | 10 
sia Pressed Steel Co.........eeeeeeeeee Dec. 31 956,052 eo 179,877 489,934 || 14,700 | 113,934 | 274 | + 51,243 678,225 170,615 | 274 
80.196 Projectile & Engineering ........... Dec. 31 114,050 40,000 67,895 101,530 |; oa 60,000 | 20 | 10,000 | — 27105 110,922 | 68,278 | 20 
— Province of Buenos Ayres Waterworks | Dec. 31 433,935 30,000 19,349 50,151 14,062 | ae Maa ae + 5,287 409,144 20,111 | Nil 
ji Reed (Austin) ...........0.e0 ee eee Feb. 20 130,381 10,000 13,885 39,782 17,000 7,891 6} ee — 11,006 92,442 28,479 | Nil 
10°57 RS Marys ip aoe G09 0's 'e'4'0.'0:00'0:5:600 Dec. 31 9.935 ae 8,355 11,424 ae 4,500 | 12 3,000 | + 855 10,262 8,679 | 12 
gill Robinson (E.S. & A.) 2.0.2... 000 ee Feb. 28 581,290 av 300,069 404,606 81,966 167,823 | 15 50,000 | + 280 589,445 290,395 | 15 
~ ON eee Dec. 31 61,973 13,148 23,025 |. 28,295 || 7,500 15,000 | 60 ne + 525 56,174 30,586 | 60 
78.198 Rothmans Limited ............ .... | Feb. 28 51,938 12,659 33,581 63,821 15,950 11,555 | 27-08 5,000 | + 1,076 48,628 36,020 | 27 -08 
62'676 Rowell (John) & Son ............-. Mar. 31 92,345 eae 16,176 | 47,261 2,500 13,500 | 134 | aie oe 77,208 17,916 | 134 
545,095 Royal Mail Lines.............0-00 Dec. 31 910,025 | 340,000 111,282 244,423 ase 120,000 6 | eas — 8,718 944,507 120,420 
92'642 Royal Sovereign Pencil »........... Dec. 31 48,023 mae 12,485 19,826 |) 3,297 7,575 7 | 1,000; + 52,473 10,839 7 
1'585 Settle, Speakman & Co............. Dec. 31 145,758 oe 29,158 60,803 |! es 25,000 | 123 | we | + 4,158 152,910 28,529 | 123 
eee Shipstone — ee ere | Dec. 31 185,869 ome 185,869 269,530 | 23,842 143,724 | 20 | 10,000 | + 8,303 175,163 175,163 | 20 
780,196 Stewarts & Lloyds .............60 | Dec. 31 | 1,922,309 | 880,183 905,458 | 1,098,333 || 121,202 534, 050 | 123 | 250,000 | + 206 |} 1,711,224 904,696 | 123 
’ Sunday Pictorial Ramemennns huwaaee | Feb. 28 222,573 uP 217,573 337,069 || 40,000 | 157,500 15 | 20,000 | + 73 92,497 162,497 124 
cones Travers (Joseph) & Sons ........... | Jan. 30 53,606 4,928 38,460 81,729 |} 6,250; 30,000 | 15 we =| + 2,210 59,713 49,314 | 15 
—_ United Turkey Red Co............. | Dec. 31 71,834 wes 64,707 |Dr. 61,288 | be | a5 Ee ave foe + 64,707 37,491 26,927 | Nil 
Walker (John) & Sons ...........65 | Mar. 31 444,067 ae 434,067 570,482 52,500 283,500 | 45 | 100,000 | — 1,933 405,106 385,106 | 45 
Wallis (Thomas) & Co.............. | Jan. 31 42,070 937 12,413 19,992 9,000 <a Bases 1 aes + 3,413 24,140 | Dr. 3,059 | Nil 
7th. Wilson's Brewery LF a OPE | Feb. 28 210, 872 nie 129,655 | 227,480 18,300 | 75,920 | 16 30,000 + 1,835 200,514 119,321 | 1 
:. Totals (2000's) No. of Cos. : ; 
— January 1 to oe 98, 1043 ........ 591 112,584 8,589 50,320 90,147 | 11,461 | 30,831 | ... 6,551 | + 1,477 110,805 50,697 
April 28 to May 12, 1943........... 83 15,792 1,717 7,564 11,550 || 1,392 4,988 |... 864 | = 320 5,071 7,244 
1941, at January 1 to May 12, 1943 ......... | 674 | 128,376 | 10,306} 57,884 | 101,697 || 12,853 | 35,819 |... | 7,415 | + 1,797 || 125,876 | 57,941 | 
| | | | | | 
. + Free of Income Tax. 
‘*THE ECONOMIST ” SENSITIVE BRITISH WHOLESALE PRICES Oil Seeds, Linseed— . 
PRI IND! ’ ; EN ao ora cre cnt awoke ewes 34/0/0 38/10/0 
a — — arid RITE bik cn ronnannenienes 30/0/0  32/10/0 
- : 2 ( ) 1943 1943 (e) Average for weeks ended May 1 and May 8. 
» > May | May | May | Mz GRAIN, ot. AMERICAN WHOLESALE PRICES 
y % ay. ay ay | May | May ~~ at cates a 
. 3 "| 7, | 10, | a | 12, Vheat— a —<_ »¢. May May 
2 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 | 1943 No. 1 N. Mt. 496 Ib. .o.b. -) a Pao 4 + 42 Ik 4, 11, 
oe a | Eng. Gaz. av. per cwt. (e) ....-.. kt. 3 17 6 1943 1943 
at rT) tee sera A Eng. Gaz., av. per cwt. (¢) = ; =. : GRAINS (per bushel) — Cents Cents 
% 3 eer 118.2 | 118.1 | 117.6 | 117.6 | 117.8 ee he Wheat, Chicago, May........... 145, 1434 
be 4 Raw materials... .. 182.3 | 182.3 | 182.3 | 182.3 | 182.3 JUTE (per ton)— Winnipeg, May ......... 1004 98% 
5 4% ff Complete index... | 146.8 | 146.8 | 146.5 | 146.5 | 146.5 ince 10/0 45/15) Oats, Chicago, May............. 634 61 
6 5 . Daisee 2/3 c. and f. Dundee ..... ae . " Rye, Chicago, May Prelaid xdace seas 88 = 
% 3 _ . 4 cd — — 10$/A0 Hessians, per yd. ........ 0 6-50 0 6. 46 Barley, Winnipeg, May ......... “8 t 
2 4 : 1937*| 1939 | 1942 | 1943 | 1943 8/40 Hessians, per yd. .......... 05-00 0 4-96 MISCELLANEOUS (per Ib.)— 
ee Wy agg 10/40 aes Manion, = ec as Cotton, N.Y. Am. mid., spot..... 21 = a 
2 i are 147.9 | 92.2 | 115.7 | 117.7 | 118.3 i o.b en yds... », Am. mid., May.......... 20° ; 
4 3 Raw materials... .. 207.3 | 122.9 | 172.7 | 182.3 | 182.3 73/4 ” » 32.6 32 0 Cotton, Oil, N.Y., May.......... 13-95 13-95 
__— ff Complete index... .| 175.1 | 106.4 | 141.3 | 146.5 | 146.9 ane OILS hae ton net)— Moody's Index of —. a ag tees 
i firms RMMMOON FAW E665 oi. 551<- 00 v0. 0505% 50/0/0 50/0/0 si ree asi 





* Highest level reached during 1932-37 recovery. MAO CONN n. 5 orca csais iste asus 58/0/0 58/0/0 * May 10. 
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of gooseberries is imposed this season. The 
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Order provides for pre-emptive ‘og mo “4 COMPARED WITH THE YEAR BEFORE. ooitnestatencabh th. we | Per 
growers’ crops for preservation by license : | in- 
manufacturers, and — are special pro- me _ 7 : | erease 
visions affecting sma owers. cost Sept. 1, | Mar. 1, | Apr. 1, | 
, " 1943 — 1939" | 1943’ | 1943” | S¢*- 
INDICES OF WHOLESALE TRADE IN aad Jan. | Feb. | Mar. | Mar. | 1939 
TEXTILES IN GREAT BRITAIN* : $$ — —- —- + 
(1937= 100) (a) By Commodities ee ne s. 4 . oy . 4, , 
se | “| ae Non-food Merchandise :— \ Thin Flank. ..... 0 7%) 0 9%) 0 9) ve 
| Stocks | Total Piece-goods...........++. —30-3|—25-5—12-2|— 6-0 Beef, chil'dor frozen) a{/11!24 ; 
(end i (Se Women’s Wear .......... — 27 -0|—24-6|— 7-3)}+25-2 ik... 0 441 0 6 0 6 - 
| Year & | Trade | % Change Men’s and Boys’ Wear... . |—34-3|—40 -9|— 33 -8|+ 7-9 Mm aan British—— = ‘ 
Month) Index from a Boots and Shoes ......... —23 -6|—17 -0|— 10-7|— 26 -0 Acton, rite 1 3 | 1 5h] 1 5b] 23 
| Year Ago Furnishing Departments ..|— 9-9/—10-2/—16 -6|+12-9 B ob Etses™ hs 9s 0m} 08 08 ; 
ee ee ctl Dameetsaeat Hardware ...........000- — 8-8'— 9-6|—12-4)4+13-5 mM ng "Sab lab | ‘ 
| | | | Fancy Departments ...... + 6-0/4 5-0'+ 6-2/417-3 EON, SPGRER 0 10t | 1 0 1 0 16 
— eckeenees v4 = = | + :: Sports and Travel........ 4. 0-8 Hi 2-4 9-7 +35:1 a. Sees sineom : ; 2 : 3 5 
tee e eee | =_9s Miscellaneous............j/+ 5°O)4+ 1°74 1-2)/412-9 ape eeresos= YS 
De hslcn cans ) 86 105 103 +10 4 oe wen Bacon ........+... 13 | 1208] 110}) 50 
1940.......... 9. | . Non-food Merchandise ..|—16.9|—14.3'/— 9.5\+ 7.2 Pish . 0.0 nae se eee se ove ve | Be 
BOER.....-005.| 85 98 99 —14-7 Food and Perishables....|-- 1.6\— 1.1\— 2.5/+ 3.7 ee Leet : at : : : ; | " 
1942.......... | 95 104 * Total :— | soy (per 41b.).... 3 se 2 10 | 9] 
es Li no | 17 410-3 All Departments........ — 6.5'— 6.8— 5.7i+ 7.90 Seow Grn.) . ‘1038 0 3 034-1 
1942, Feb...... 104 9 P2128 | 
gy PROG oss 95 128 127 + 3-1 Milk ors). t . 
; : (b) Districts Butter oe $yi 8 | as {3 
1943, Feb...... 111 112 108 -— 7:7 Sheen ee . - ‘* = 
“dibenitaeds easel ceed Unacdl at .. Crereererrere ssf Sl T-— 3-1)+ 4-9 Margarine, special... 09] 09), 
EE a a Sn ee: = NRE — 5-3) 5-1\— 5-94 7-5 Standard... to 6} {o 5 | 0 5 ts 
_ Indices calculated by Wholesale Textile Association oe poe aa si + i bat es Eggs, fresh (each). . : if : if it \} 1 
in collaboration with Bank of England. South England........... — 8-6\— 9-7/— 8-4/4 7-9 Patatoes (per 7Ib.).| 0 64 | 0 62| 0 68) 5 
Purchase Tax is not included; figures are therefore Central and West - End . ies 
comparable throughout. London .......++++0065 —12 a|— 1-8,— 3-1/4+20-9 index all foods | 
> ‘ Suburban London........ — 1-8/\— 3-7— 1-8'+12-9 weighted (duly ‘ 
Genne: Bend of Tate Journ. Unallocated ............. — 6-1!— 8-2— 4-3'— 18-8 1914—100)...... 138 165 | 165 | 20 
* Publication of Indices of Export Sales suspended a —— Bsa AD ee 
in Sept., 1942 Source: Board of Trade Journal. Source: Ministry of Labour Gazette. 
Y OUR WILL (Incorporated by Royal Charter 1858) 
CAPITAL (PAID-UP) - £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND - - £3,000,000 
Branches and Agencies throughout INDIA and the EAST 


Have you thought of the anxiety which may be caused to 
your dependants if for any reason your affairs have not 
been satisfactorily arranged ? 


In these days when life is so uncertain, the advisability of 
appointing a corporation rather than an individual as the 
Executor of your Will or in the capacity of Trustee needs 
little emphasis. By so doing, continuity is preserved and 
you are assured of efficient administration. 


Full details can be obtained, whether you are a customer 
of Lloyds Bank Limited or not, from any Branch or 
from its Executor and Trustee Offices at 


Ewhurst Place, Ewhurst (near Guildford), 
Surrey, 39 Threadneedle Street, E.C.2, 
5 Albemarle Street, W.1, Birmingham, 
Bournemouth, Bristol, Exeter, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Neath (Glamorgan) and 
Newcastle upon Tyne. 


LLOYDS BANK 


LIMITED 
Head Office : 71 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 3 























AFFILIATED BANK IN INDIA 
THE ALLAHABAD BANK LTD., with 15 Branches & 30 Sub-Agenoles 


The Bank offers a complete Banking Service and provides 
ee facilities for financing every description of trade with 
the East. 


Deposits for Fixed Periods or repayable at call or at short notice 
are received at rates which may be ascertained on application. 
The Bank also undertakes Trusteeships and Executorships. 


Head Office: 38, BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 


West End Branch: 
28, CHARLES tI! STREET, HAYMARKET, S.W.1 
Manchester Branch: 62, MOSLEY STREET “ 
New York Agency:. 65, BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 





























REFUGE ASSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 
Chief Office: OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, 1 


ANNUAL INCOME EXCEEDS - £14,000,000 
ASSETS EXCEED - = =  £81,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID EXCEED - ~- £147,000,000 


(1942 Accounts.) 











[LONDON AND MANCHESTER 
ASSURANCE CO, LTD. 


Life, Annuity, Accident, Fire, Motor, Burglary 








Chief Office: Finsbury Square, LONDON, E.C2 















ZEALAND - 


limited liability in New Zealand 


NEW. 





Represented at over 200 points 

in New Zealand and at Melbourne, 

Victoria; Sydney. New South Wales: 
Suva, Fiji; Apia, Samoa. 








L Queen Videris St, ECA Head Office: WELLINGTON, NZ. 
» Joka Forbes, Manager. H.R.H.Chalmers, General ome J 

















WANTED 


Copy of The Economist for 25th July 1942. Replies to 
Box 155, The Economist, Brettenham House, Lancaster 
Place, London, W.C.2. 
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NATIONAL BANK OF INDIA LIMITED 
NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that the Ordinary General Meet- 


ing of the Shareholders will be held at 24 Bishopsgate, London, 


.C., on,Tuesday, 25th May, 1943, at Twelve o'clock noon, to 


receive the Accounts to 31st December last, with the relative 
report by the Directors; to elect Directors; to appoint Auditors; 
and for general purposes. 


By Order of the Board, 
T. T. K. ALLAN, London Manager. 


26 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 11th May, 1943. 
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